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‘* The Meeting of Thorpe and the Indian, 


‘—The Forest Runner. 
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The Forest Runner 


By Stewart Edward White 


Pictures by Thomas Fogarty 


CHAPTER I. 


THE TIMBER THIEVES. 

) N every direction the woods. 
Net an opening of any 
kind offered the mind a 


breathing-place under the 





free sky. Some- 
times the pine 
groves — vast, 


solemn, grand, 
with the patrician aloofness of 
the truly great; sometimes the 
hardwood—bright, mysterious, 
f life; sometimes the 


full of 
swamps—dank, dark, speaking 


with the-voices of the shyer a ) 

creatures ; Sometimes the spruce VY A> 
: Y £cA 

nd balsam thickets—aromatic, » 


enticing. But never the clear, 
clear open sky. 

And, always the woods’ creatures, in 
startling abundance and_ tameness. 
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The solitary man with the pack-straps 
across his forehead and shoulders had 
never seen so many of them. They 
withdrew silently before him he 
advanced. They accompanied him on 
either side, watching him with in- 
telligent, bright eyes. They followed 
him stealthily for a little dis- 
tance, as though escorting him 
out of their own particular 
territory. Dozens of times a 
day the traveller saw the 
flaunting white flags of deer. 
Often the creatures would take 
but a few 
hasty 
i jumps, 

then 

wheel, 

the beau- 
tiful embodiment 
of the picture 
deer, to snort and 


as 
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paw the leaves. Hundreds of birds ot 
which he did not know the names 
stooped to his inspection, whirred away 
at his approach, or went about their 
business with hardy indifference under 
his very eyes. Blasé porcupines 
trundled superbly from his path. Once 
a mother partridge simulated a broken 
wing, fluttering painfully. Early one 
morning the traveller ran plump on a 
fat, lolling bear, taking his ease from 
the new sun and his meal from a panic- 
stricken army of ants. As beseemed 
two innocent wayfarers, they honoured 
each other with the salute of surprise 
and went their way. And all about, 
and through, weaving, watching, 


moving like spirits, were the forest 
multitudes which the young man never 
and 


saw, but which he divined, of 
whose movements he some- 
times caught for a single 
instant the faintest patter 
or rustle. It constituted 
the mystery of the forest, 
that great, fascinating, 
lovable mystery which, 
once its steals into the heart 
of a man, has always a hearing and a 
longing when it makes its voice heard. 

The young man’s equipment was 
simple in the extreme. Attached to a 
heavy leather belt of cartridges hung a 
two-pound axe and a sheath knife. In 
his pocket reposed a compass, an air- 
tight tin of matches, and a map drawn 
on oiled paper of a district divided into 
sections. Some few of the sections 
were coloured, 
which _ indicated 
that they belonged 
to private parties. 
All the rest was 
state or Govern- 
ment land. He 
carried in his hand 
a repeating rifle. 
The pack, if 
opened,would have 
been found to con- 
tain a woollen and 











a rubber blanket, fishing tackle, twenty 
pounds or so of flour, packages of tea 
and sugar, a slab of bacon carefully 
wrapped in 
oiled cloth, 
salt, a suit of 
underwear, and ( 
several extra R 
pairs of thick a, 
stockings. To “~~ 

the outside of 

the pack had been strapped a frying- 
pan, a tin pail, and a cup. 

For more than a week Thorpe had 
journeyed through the forest without 
meeting a human being, or seeing any 
indications of man, excepting always 
the old blaze of the Government 
survey. Many years before officials 
had run careless lines through the 
country along the sections. 
At this time the blazes were 
often so weather - beaten 
that Thorpe found difficulty 
in deciphering the indica- 
tions marked on them. 
These latter stated always 
the section, the township, 
and the range east or west by numbers. 
All Thorpe had to do then was to refer 
to his map and compass. He knew just 
where he was. 

The map he had procured at the 
United States Land Office in Detroit. 


He had set out with se 
(y's 


the scanty equipment 
purpose of ‘‘ looking” Me r/ 
Mat 2 









just described for the 
a suitable 


bunch of pine "4 
inthenorthern ~ 
peninsula, 
which, at that 

time, was practically untouched. 
Access to its interior could be 
obtained only on foot or by river. 
The South Shore Railroad was 
already engaged in pushing a 
way through the virgin forest. 
but it had as yet penetrated only 
as far as Seney. Marquette, 
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Menominee, and a_ few 
smaller places along the 
coast of the lake were 
lumbering near at home, 
but they shipped entirely 
by water. Although the 
rest of the 
peninsula ‘ 
was finely 
wooded, a 
general 
impres- 
sion ob- 
tained in 
the craft 
that it would prove 
inaccessibie to success- 
ful operations. 

Furthermore, the 
magnificent timber ot 
the Saginaw, Muskegon, 
and Grand River valleys 
of the southern penin- 
sula at that time occu- 
pied entire attention. 
Men did not care to 
bother about property 
at so great a distance 
from home. As acon- 
sequence, few knew as 
yet even the extent of 
the resources so far 
north. ° 

Thorpe, however, 
with the far-sightedness 
of the born pioneer, had 
perceived that the ex- 
ploitation of the upper 
country was an affair of a_ few 
years only. The forests of Southern 
Michigan were vast, but not limitless ; 
and they had all passed into private 
ownership. The north, on the other 
hand, would not prove as 
inaccessible as it now 
seemed, for it possessed the 
entire waterway of the great 
lakes as an outlet. Sooner 
or later there would be 
a rush 
resolved to 








to the new country. He 
anticipate 


it, and by 





** Thorpe.” 
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acquiring his holdings before general 
attention should be turned that way, to 
obtain of the best. 

He was without money, and prac- 
tically without friends; while Govern- 
ment and State lands cost respectively 

ten shillings and five 
” shillings an acre, cash 
-4 down. But he relied 
on the good sense ot 
capitalists to perceive, 
from the _ statistics 
which his explorations 
would furnish, the won- 
derful advantage of 
logging a new country 
with the entire chain 
of great lakes as a 
shipping outlet at its 
very door. In return 
for his information he 
would expect a_ half 
interest in the enter- 
prise. This is the usua! 
method of procedure 
adopted by “land- 
lookers ’’ everywhere. 

We have said that 
the country was quite 
new to logging, but the 
statement is not strictly 
accurate. Thorpe was 
by no means the first 
to see the money in 
northern pine. Outside 
the 
big 
mill 
districts already 
named, cuttings of 
considerable size were 
already under way. 
The logs were usually 
sold to the mills at 
Marquette or Meno- 
minee. Here and 
there along the best 
streams men _ had 
already begun opera- 
tions. 

But they worked on 
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a small scale, and with an eye to the 
immediate present only; bending their 
efforts to as large a cut as possible each 
season, rather than to the acquisition of 
holdings for future operations. This they 
accomplished naively by purchasing 
one “forty” and cutting a dozen. 
Thorpe’s map showed often, near the 
forks of an important stream, a section 
or so whose colouring indicated private 
possession. Legally the owners had 
the right only to the pine included in 
the marked section; but if anyone had 
taken the trouble to visit the district, 
he would have found operations going 
on for miles up and down stream, 
wherever good pine was to be found. 
The coloured squares would prove to 
be really nothing but so many excuses 
for being on the ground. The bulk of 
the cut, he would discover, had been 
stolen from unbought State or Govern- 
ment land. 

Thorpe was perfectly informed of 
this. He knew that in all probability 
many of the coloured districts on his 
map represented firms engaged in steals 
of greater or less magnitude. He was 
further aware that most of the concerns 
stole the timber because it was cheaper 
to steal than to buy, but that they 
would buy readily enough if forced to 
do so in order to prevent its acquisition 
by another. This other might be 
himself. In his exploration, therefore, 
he decided to employ the utmost cit- 
cumspection. As much as possible he 
purposed to avoid other men; but if 
meetings became inevitable, he hoped 
to mask his real 
intentions. He 
* could pose as a 
hunter and fisher- 
man. 

During the course of his week in the 
woods, he discovered that he would be 
forced eventually to resort to this ex- 
pedient. He encountered quantities of 





fine timber in the country through 
which he travelled, and some day it 
would be logged, but at present the 
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difficulties were too great. The streams 
were shallow, or they did not empty 
into a good shipping port. Investors 
would naturally look first for holdings 
along the more practicable routes. 

A cursory glance sufficed to show 


that on such waters the little red— 


squares had already blocked a foothold 
for other owners. Thorpe surmised 
that he would undoubtedly discover 
fine unbought timber along their banks, 
but that the men already engaged in 
stealing it would hardly be likely to 
allow him peaceful acquisition. 

For a week then he journeyed through 
magnificent timber without finding what 
he sought, working always more and 
more to the north, until finally he stood 
on the shores of Lake Superior. Till 
now the streams had not suited him. 
He resolved to follow the shore west to 
the mouth of a fairly large river called 
the Ossawinamakee. It showed, in 
common with most other streams of 
its size, land already taken, but Thorpe 
hoped to find good timber nearer the 
mouth. After several days’ hard walking 
with this in view, he found himself 
north of a bend; so, without troubling 
to hunt for its outlet into Superior, he 
turned through the woods due south 
with the intention of striking-in on the 
stream. This he accomplished some 
twenty miles inland, where also he 
discovered a well-defined and recently 
used trail leading up the river. Thorpe 
camped one night at the bend and then 
set out to follow the trail. 

It led him, for upwards of ten miles, 
nearly due south, sometimes approach- 
ing, sometimes leaving the river, but 
keeping always in its direction. The 
country in general was rolling. Low 
parallel ridges of 
gentle declivity ma 
glided constantly $ 
across his way,their d 
valleys sloping to 
the river. Thorpe 
had never seen a 
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of pine than that which clothed 
them. 

For almost three miles, after the 
young man had passed through a pre- 
liminary jungle of birch, cedar, spruce, 
and hemlock, it ran without a break, 
clear, clean, of cloud- sweeping altitude, 
without underbrush. Most of it was 
good bull sap, which is known by the 
fineness of the bark, though often in 
the hollows it shaded gradually into 
the rough-skinned cork pine. In those 
days few people paid any attention to 
the Norway, and hemlock was not even 


thought of. With every foot of the 





way Thorpe became more and more 
impressed. 

At first the grandeur, the remoteness, 
the solemnity of the virgin forest fell on 
his spirit with a kind of awe. The tall 
straight trunks lifted directly upwards 
to the vaulted screen, through which 
the sky seemed as remote as the ceiling 
of a Roman church. Ravens wheeled 
and croaked in the blue, but infinitely far 
away. Some lesser noises wove into the 
stillness without breaking the web of its 
splendour, for the pine silence laid soft, 
hushing fingers on the lips of those 
who might waken the sleeping sunlight. 














“It was a rude dam built of logs.” 
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At the ten-mile point he came upon 
a dam. It was a crude dam, built of 
logs, whose face consisted of strong 
buttresses slanted up-stream, and whose 
sheer was made of unbarked timbers 
laid smoothly side by side at the re- 
quired angle. For the present, its gate 
was open. Thorpe could see that it 
was an unusually large gate, with a 
powerful apparatus for its raising and 
lowering. 

The purpose of the dam in this new 
country did not puzzle him in the least, 
but its presence bewildered him. Such 
constructions are often thrown across 
logging streams at proper intervals, in 
order that the operator may be inde- 
pendent of the spring freshets. When 
he wishes to ‘‘drive”™ his logs to the 
mouth of the stream, he first accumu- 
lates a head of water behind his dam, 
and then, by lifting the gates, creates 
an artificial freshet sufficient to float 
his timber to the pool formed by the 
next dam below. The device is com- 
mon enough, but it is expensive. 
People do not build dams except in 
the certainty of some years of logging, 
and quite extensive iogging at that. 
So Thorpe knew that he had to deal, 
not with a hand-to-mouth timber thief, 





but with a great company preparing to 
log the country on a big scale. 

He continued his journey. At noon 
he came to another and similar struc- 
ture. The pine forest had yielded to 
knolls of hard-wood, separated by 
swamp-holes of black-thorn. Here he 
left his pack, and pushed ahead in light 
marching order. About eight miles 
above the first dam, and eighteen from 
the bend of the river, he ran into a 
‘slashing’ of the year before. The 
decapitated stumps were already begin- 
ning to turn brown with weather, the 
tangle of tops and limbs were partially 
concealed by “ popple” growth and 
wild raspberry vines. 

To Thorpe this particular clearing 
became at once of the greatest interest. 
He scrambled over and through the 
ugly débris which for a year or two 
after logging operations cumbers the 
ground. Bya rather prolonged search 
he found what he sought—the “ section 
corner” of the tract, on which the 
Government surveyor had long ago 
marked the “description.” A glance 
at the map confirmed his suspicions. 
The slashing lay some two miles north 
of the sections designated as belonging to 
private parties. It was Government land. 
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Thorpe sat down, lit a pipe, and did 
a little thinking. 

As an axiom it may be premised that 
the shorter the distance logs have to 
be transported, the less it costs to get 
them in. Now Thorpe had that very 
morning passed through beautiful 
timber lying much nearer to the mouth 
of the river than either this or the 
sections further south. Why had these 
men deliberately ascended the stream ? 
Why had they stolen timber eighteen 
miles from the bend, when they could 
equally well have stolen just as good 
fourteen miles down river ? 

Thorpe ruminated for some time 
without hitting upon a solution. Then 
suddenly he remembered the two dams, 
and his idea that the men in charge of 
the river must be wealthy and must 
intend operating on a large scale: He 
thought he understood it. After 
another pipe he felt sure. 

The Unknowns were, indeed, going 
in on a large scale. They intended 
eventually to log the whole of the 
Ossawinamakee basin. For this reason 
they had made their first purchase, 
planted their first foothold, near the 
headwaters. Furthermore, located as 
they were far from a present or an 
immediately-future civilisation, they 
had felt safe in leaving for the moment 
their holdings represented by the three 
sections already described. Some day 
they would buy all the standing 
Government pine in the basin; but in 
the meantime they would steal all they 
could at a sufficient distance from Lake 
Superior to minimise the danger of 
discovery. They had not dared appro- 
priate the three-mile tract Thorpe had 
passed through, because there the theft 
would probably be remarked, so they 
intended eventually to buy it. Until 


that should become necessary, however, 
every stick cut meant so much less to 
purchase. 

“ They’re going to cut, and keep on 
cutting, working down river as fast as 
they can,’ 


argued Thorpe. “If any- 








thing happens so they have to, they’ll 
buy in the pine that is left; but if 
things go well with them, they’d take 
what they can for nothing. They’re 
getting this stuff out up river first 
because they can steal safer while the 
country is still unsettled; and even 
when it does fill up, there will not be 
much likelihood of an investigation so 
far in-country—at least until after they 
have folded their tents.” 

Thorpe knew that men occupied in 
so precarious a business would be 
keenly on the watch. At the first hint 
of rivalry, they would buy in the timber 
they had selected. But the situation 
had set his fighting blood to racing. 
The very fact that these men were 
thieves on so big a scale made him the 
more obstinately determined to thwart 
them. They undoubtedly wanted 
the tract down river. Well, so did he. 

He purposed to look it over care- 
fully, to ascertain its exact boundaries 
and what sections it would be neces- 
sary to buy in order to include it, and 
perhaps even estimate it in a rough 
way. In the accomplishment of this 
he would have to spend the summer, 
and perhaps part of the fall, in that 
district. He could hardly expect to 
escape notice. By the indications on 
the river he judged that a crew of men 
had shortly before taken out a drive of 
logs. After the timber had been rafted 
and towed to Marquette, they would 
return. He might be able to hide in 
the forest, but sooner or later, he was 
sure, one of the company’s land-lookers 
or hunters would stumble on his camp. 
Then his very concealment would tell 
them what he was after. The risk was 
too great. 

For above all things Thorpe needed 
time. He had, as_ has been said, to 
ascertain what he ‘could offer. Then 
he had to offer it. He would be forced 
to interest capital, and that is a matter 
of persuasion and leisure. 

Finally his shrewd, intuitive good- 
sense flashed the solution on him. He 
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returned rapidly to his 
pack, assumed the 
straps, and arrived at 
the first dam about 

dark of the long summer day. 

There he looked carefully about him. 
Some fifty feet from the water’s edge 
a birch knoll supported, beside the 
birches, a single big hemlock. With 
his belt axe, Thorpe cleared away the 
little white trees. He struck the 
sharpened end of one of them in the 
bark of the shaggy hemlock, fastened 
the other end in a crotch eight oz ten 
feet distant, slanted the rest of the 
saplings along one side of this riage 
_— and tu 44 in, after a hasty 
Supper leaving the completion of his 
‘permanent camp to the morrow. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE CRAFT OF THE FOREST. 

In the morning he thatched smooth 
the roof of the shelter, using for the 
purpose the thick branches of hemlock ; 
placed twe green spruce logs side by 
side as a cooking-range; slung his pot 
on a rod across two forked sticks; cut 
and split a quantity of wood; spread 
his blankets ; and called himself estab- 
lished. His beard was already well 
grown, and his clothes had become 
worn by the brush and faded by the 
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sun and rain. In the course of the 
morning he lay in wait very patiently 
near a spot overflowed by the river, 
where, the day before, he had noticed 
lily-pads growing. After a time a doe 
and a spotted fawn came and stood 
ankle-deep in the water, and ate of the 
lily-pads. Thorpe lurked motionless 
behind his screen of leaves; and as he 
had taken the precaution so to station 
himself that his hiding-place lay down- 
wind, the beautiful animals were un- 
aware of his presence. 

By and by a prong-buck joined them. 
He was a two-year-old, young, tender, 
with the velvet just off his antlers. 
Thorpe aimed at 
his shoulder, six 
inches above the 
belly - line, and 
pressed the trigger. 
As though by en- 
chantment the 
three wood crea- 
tures disappeared. 
But the hunter had 
noticed that,where- 
asthedoeandfawn , 
flourished bravely : 
the broad white 
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flags of their tails, the buck had seemed 
but a streak of brown. By this he knew 
he had hit. 

Sure enough, after following for two 
hundred yards the prints of sharp 
hoofs and occasional drops of blood on 
the leaves, he came upon his prey, dead. 
It became necessary to transport the 
animal to camp. Thorpe stuck his 
hunting knife deep into the front of 
the deer’s chest, where the neck joins, 
which allowed most of the blood to 
drain away. Then he fastened wild 
grape-vines about the antlers, and with 
a little exertion drew the body after 
him as though it had been a toboggan. 
It slid more easily than one would 
imagine along the grain, but not as 
easily as by some other methods with 
which Thorpe was unfamiliar. 

At camp he skinned the deer, cut 
most of the meat into thin strips, which 
he salted and placed in the sun to dry, 
and hung the remainder 


in a cool arbour of \ 

boughs. The hide he TN 

suspended over a «ame | 

pole. ” T 
All these things he did 


hastily, as though he 
might be in a hurry, as indeed he was. 
At noon he cooked himself a venison 
steak and some tea. Then with his 
hatchet he cut several small pine poles, 
which he fashioned roughly in a number 
of shapes and put aside for the future. 
The brains of the deer, saved for the 
purpose, he boiled with water in his 
tin pail, wishing it were larger. Wrth 
the liquor thus obtained he intended 
later to remove the hair and grain from 
the deerhide. Towards evening he 
caught a dozen trout in the pool below 
the dam. These he ate for supper. 
Next day he spread the buck’s hide 
out on the ground and drenched it 
liberally with the product of deer- 
brains. Later the hide was soaked in 


the river, after which, by means of a 
two-handled 
enabled 


spatula, Thorpe 
much labour to 


rough 


was after 
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scrape away entirely 
the hair and grain. 
He cut from the edge 
of the hide a number 
of long strips of raw 
hide, but anointed the 
body of the skin liber- 
ally with the brain- 
liquor. 

“Glad I don’t have 
to do that every day!” 
he commented, wiping 
his brow with the back 
of his wrist. 

As the skin dried he worked and 
kneaded it to softness. The result was 
a fair quality of white buckskin, the 
first Thorpe had ever made. If wetted 
it would harden dry and stiff. Thorough 
smoking in the fumes of punk-maple 
would obviate this, but that detail 
Thorpe left until later. 

*“T don’t know whether it’s all 

necessary,” he said to 

i himself doubtfully, 

" “but if you’re going to 
| “Sangh. take a part, take it 
thoroughly ; and if 
you're going to assume 
a disguise, let it be a 





good one.” 

In the meantime, he had bound 
together with his raw-hide thongs 
several of the oddly-shaped pine 
timbers to form a species of dead-fall 
trap. It was slow work, for Thorpe’s 
knowledge of such things was theo- 
retical. He had learned his theory 
well, however, and in the end arrived. 

All this time he had made no effort 
to look over the pine, nor did he intend 
to begin until he could be sure of doing 
so in safety. His object now was to 


give his knoll the appearance of a 
trapper’s camp. 
Toward the end of the week he 


received his first visit. Evening was 
drawing on, and Thorpe was busily 
engaged in cooking a panful of trout, 
resting the frying-pan across the two 
green spruce logs between which 
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glowed the coals. Suddenly he became 
aware of a presence at his side. How 
it had reached the spot he could not 
imagine, for he had heard no approach. 
He looked up quickly. 

“ How do?” greeted the new comer 
gravely. 


The man was an Indian, silent, 
solemn, with a straight unwinking 


gaze of his race. 

‘“* How do?” replied Thorpe. 

The Indian without further ceremony 
threw his pack to the ground, and, 


squatting on his heels, watched the © 


white man’s preparations. When the 
meal was cooked he coolly produced a 
knife, selected a clean bit of hemlock 


bark, and helped himself. Then 
he lit a pipe, and gazed _ keenly 
about him. The buckskin interested 
him. 


“No good,” said he, feeling of its 
texture. 
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Thorpe laughed. 
confessed. 

“Good,” continued the Indian, 
touching lightly his own moccasins. 

** What you do?” he inquired after 
a long silence, punctuated by the puffs 
of tobacco. 

“ Hunt, trap, fish,” replied Thorpe, 
with equal sententiousness. 

‘“* Good,” concluded the Indian, after 
a ruminative pause. 

That night the Indian slept on the 
ground. Next day he made a better 
shelter than Thorpe’s in less than hall 
the time, and was off hunting before 
the sun was an hour high. He was 
armed with an old-fashioned smooth- 
bore muzzle-loader ; and Thorpe was 
astonished, after he had _ become 
better acquainted with his _ new 
companion’s methods, to find _ that 
he hunted deer with fine _ bird. 
shot. The Indian never expected 
to kill or even mortally wound his 


““Not very,” he 
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. game; but 
¥ he would 
follow for miles the blood-drops caused 
by his little wounds, until the animal, 
in sheer exhaustion, allowed him to 
approach close enough for a despatch- 
ing blow. At two o’clock he brought 
in a small buck, tied scientifically 
together for “ toting,” with the waste 
parts cut away, but every ounce of 
utility retained. 

‘I show,” said the Indian; and he 
did. 

Thorpe learned the Indian tan; of 
what use are the hollow shank bones; 
how the spinal cord is the toughest, 
softest, and most pliable sewing-thread 


known. 

The Indian appeared to o~ 
intend making the birch- RQ 
knoll his permanent head- a 











quarters. Thorpe was at <p 
first a little suspicious of -( % 
his new companion, but the lo 
man appeared scrupulously 
honest, was never intrusive, and even 
seemed genuinely desirous of teaching 
the white little tricks of the woods 
brought to their perfection by the 


Indian alone. He ended by liking 
him. The two rarely spoke. They 
merely sat near each other and 
smoked.’ One evening the Indian 
suddenly remarked : 

“You look ’um tree.” 

‘“What’s that?” cried Thorpe, 
startled. 

“You no hunter, no trapper. You 


look ’um tree for make ‘um lumber.” 


> 
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The white had not begun as 
yet his explorations. He did 


ba not dare until the return otf 


the logging crew or the passing 
of some one in authority at the 
up-river camp, for he wished 
first to establish in their minds 
the innocence of his intentions. 

“What makes you think 
that, Charley ?” he asked. 

“You good man in woods,”’ 
replied Injin Charlie senten- 
tiously. ‘‘I tell by way you lovk at him 
pine.” 

Thorpe ruminated. 

“Charley,” said he, ‘‘ why are you 
staying here with me?” 


“Big frien’,” replied the Indian 
promptly. 
‘‘Why are you my friend? What 


9 


have I ever done for you? 

“You gottum chief's eye,” replied 
his companion with simplicity. 

Thorpe looked at the ‘Indian again. 
There seemed to him only one course. 

“Yes, I'm a lumberman,” he con- 
fessed, ‘‘and I’m looking for pine. 
But, Charley, the men up the river 
must not know what I’m after.” 


“Then they gettum pine,” inter- 
jected the Indian like a flash. 

‘‘ Exactly,” replied Thorpe, sur- 
prised afresh at the other's per- 


spicacity. 

“Good,” ejaculated Injin Charley, 
and fell silent. 

With this, the longest conversation 
the two had attempted in their peculiar 
acquaintance, Thorpe was forced to be 
content. He was, however, ill at ease 
over the incident. It added an element 
of uncertainty to an already precarious 
position. 

Three days later he was intensely 
thankful the conversation had taken 


place. 

After the noon meal he lay on his 
blanket under the hemlock shelter, 
smoking and lazily watching Injin 


Charley busy at the side of the trail. 
The Indian had terminated a long two 
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days’ search by toting from the forest 
a number of strips of the outer bark of 
white birch in its green state, pliable 
as cotton, thick as leather, and light as 
air. These he had cut into arbitrary 
patterns known only to himself, and 
was now sewing as a long, shapeless 


sort of bag or sack to a _ slender 
beechwood oval. Later it was to 


become a birch-bark canoe, and the 
beechwood oval would be the gun- 
wale. 

So idly intent was Thorpe on this 
piece of construction, that he did not 
notice the approach of two men from 
the down-stream side. They were short, 
alert men, plodding along with the 
knee-bent persistency of the woods- 
walker, dressed in broad hats, flannel 
shirts, coarse trousers tucked in high- 
laced ‘‘cruisers,” and carrying each a 
bulging meal-sack looped by a cord 
across the shoulders and chest. Both 
were armed with long, slender scaler’s 
rules. The first intimation Thorpe re- 
ceived of the presence of these two 
men was the sound of their voices ad- 
dressing Injin Charley. 

“ Hullo, Charley,” said one of them, 
“what you doing here? Ain’t seen 
you since th’ Sturgeon district.” 

‘Mak’ um canoe,” replied Charley, 
rather obviously. 

“So Isee. But what you expect to 
get in this God-forsaken country ?”’ 

‘* Beaver, muskrat, mink, otter.” 

“Trapping, eh?”’ The man gazed 
keenly at Thorpe’s recumbent figure. 
“Who's th’ other fellow ?” 

Thorpe held his breath; then exhaled 
it in a long sigh of relief. 
“Him white man,” 
was replying. ‘‘ Him hunt, too. 

mak’ um buckskin.” 

The land-looker arose 
sauntered toward the group. 


Injin Charley 
Him 


lazily and 
It was 


part of his plan to be well recognised, 
so that in the future he might arouse 
no suspicions. 

“Howdy,” he drawled. 
smokin’ ?” 


“Got any 
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‘* How are you?” replied one of the 
scalers, eyeing him sharply, and tender- 
ing his pouch. Thorpe filled his pipe 
deliberately, and returned it with a 
heavy-lidded glance of thanks. To all 
appearance he was one of the lazy, 
shiftless white hunters of the back- 
woods. 

Seized with an inspiration, he said, 
“ What sort of chances is they at your 
camp for a little flour? Me an’ Char- 
ley’s about out. I'll bring you meat, 
or I’ll make you boys moccasins. I got 
some good buckskin.” 

It was the usual proposition. 


“Pretty good, I guess. Come up 


and see,” advised the scaler. ‘‘ The 
crew’s right behind us.” 

*T’ll send up Charley,” drawled 
Thorpe; “I’m busy now makin’ 
traps.” He waved his pipe, calling 


attention to the pine and raw-hide 


dead-falls. 


They chatted a few moments, 
practically and with an eye to 
the strict utility of things about 


them, as became wocdsmen. Then 
two waggons lurched by, creaking, 
followed by fifteen or twenty men. 


The last of these, evidently the 
foreman, was joined by the two 
scalers. 


‘‘What’s that outfit?” he inquired 
with the sharpness of suspicion. 

“Old Injin Charley—you remem- 
ber, the old boy that tanned that 
buck for you down on _ Cedar 
Creek.” 

** Yes, but the other fellow ?”’ 

““Oh, a hunter,” replied the scaler 
carelessly. 

“Sure?” 

The man laughed. ‘Couldn't be 
nothin’ else,” he asserted with con- 
fidence. ‘Regular old backwoods 
moss-back.”’ 

At the same time, Injin Charley was 
setting about the splitting of a cedar 


log. 
“You see,” he remarked, “I big 
frien’.”’ 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE BREAKING OF SOLITUDE. 

In the days that followed, Thorpe 
cruised about the great woods. It was 
low business, but fascinating. He 
‘new that when he should embark on 
tis attempt to enlist considerable capital 
n “an unsight unseen” investment, he 
vould have to be well supplied with 
statistics. To be sure he was not much 
fa timber estimator, nor did he know 
the methods usually employed : but his 
Experience, observation, and reading 
ad developed a latent sixth sense by 
vhich he could appreciate quality, diffi- 
ulties of logging, and such kindred 
practical matters. 

First of all he walked over the country 
t large, to find where the best timber 
y. This was a matter of tramping; 
though often on an elevation he suc- 
ceeded in climbing a tall tree, whence 
lecaught bird's-eye views of the country 
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at large. He always 
carried his gun with 
him, and was pre- 
paredata moment’s 
notice to seem en- 
gaged in hunting, 
either for game or 
for spots in which 
later to set his traps. 
The expedient was, 
however, un- 
necessary. 

Next he ascer- 
tained the geo- 
graphical location 
of the _ different 
clumps and forests, 
entering the sec- 
tions, (six hundred 
and forty acres), 
the quarter - sec- 
tions, even the 
separate forties in 
his note - book, 
taking in only the 
“ descriptions ” 
containing the best 
pine. 

Finally he wrote accurate notes con- 
cerning the topography of each and 
every pine district—the lay of the land; 
the hills, ravines, swamps, and valleys; 
the distance from the river; the char- 
acter of the soil. In short, he accumu- 
lated all the information he could by 
which the cost of logging might be 
estimated. 

The work went much quicker than 
he had anticipated, mainly because he 
could give his entire attention to it. 
Injun Charley attended to the com- 
missary, with a delight in the process 
that removed it from the category of 
work. When it rained, an infrequent 
occurrence, the two hung Thorpe’s 
rubber blanket before the opening of 
the dryest shelter, and waited philo. 
sophically for the weather to clear. 
Injun Charley had finished the first 
canoe, and was now leisurely at work 
on another. Thorpe had filled his 
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note-book with the class of statistics 
just described. He decided now to 
attempt an estimate of the timber. 

For this he had really too little 
experience. He knew it, but determined 
to do his best. The weak point of his 
whole scheme lay in that it was going 
to be impossible for him to allow the 
prospective purchaser a chance of ex- 
amining the pine. That difficulty 
Thorpe hoped to overcome by inspiring 
personal confidence in himself. If he 
failed to do so, he might return with a 
land-looker whom the investor trusted, 
and the two could re-enact 
the comedy of this summer. 
Thorpe hoped, however, to 
avoid the necessity. It would 
be too dangerous. He set 
about a rough estimate of 
the timber. 

Injun Charley intended 
evidently to work up a 
trade in buckskin during the 
coming winter. Although ‘the skins 
were in poor condition at this time of 
the year, he tanned three more, and 
smoked them. In the daytime he 
looked the country over as carefully as 
did Thorpe ; but he ignored the pines, 
and paid attention only to hard wood 
and the beds of little creeks. Injun 
Charley was in reality a trapper, and 
he intended toget 
many fine skins 
in this promising 
district. He 
worked on_ his 
tanning and his 
canoe - making 
late in the after- 
noon. 

One _ evening, 
just at sunset, 
Thorpe was help- 
ing the Indian 





shape his craft. 
The loose sac of 
birch-bark sewed 
to the long beech 
tween two tripods. 


oval was slung be- 
Injun Charley had 
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fashioned a number of thin flexible cedar 
strips of certain arbitrary lengths and 
widths. Beginning with the smallest 
of these, Thorpe and his companion 
were catching one end under the beech 
oval, bending the strip bow-shape inside 


the sac, and catching again the other f 


side of the oval. Thus the spring of 
the bent cedar pressing against the 
inside of the birch-bark sac, distended 
it tightly. The cut of the sac and the 
length of the cedar strips gave to the 
canoe its graceful shape. 

The two men bent at their task, the 
dull glow of evening falling 
full upon them. Behind 
them the knoll stood out 
in picturesque relief against 
the darker pine—the little 
shelters, the fireplaces ot 
green spruce, the blankets, 
the guns, a deer’s carcass 
suspended by the feet from a 
cross pole, the drying buck- 
skin on either side. The river rushed 
by with a never-ending roar and tur- 
moil. Through ‘its shouting one per- 
ceived, as through a mist, the still lofty 
peace of evening. 

A young fellow, hardly more than a 
boy, exclaimed with keen delight of the 
picturesque as his canoe shot around 
the bend into sight of it. 

The canoe was large and powerful, 
but well filled. An Indian knelt in the 
stern ; then intervened much dunnage: 
then the young fellow sat in the bow. 
He was a bright-faced, eager-eyed, 
curly-haired young fellow, all enthusiasm 
and fire. His figure was trim and clean, 
but rather slender; and his movements 
were quick, but nervous. When he 
stepped carefully out on the flat rock to 
which his guide brought the canoe with 
a swirl of the paddle, one initiated 
would have seen that his clothes, while 
strong and serviceable, had been bought 
from a sporting catalogue. There was 
a trimness, a neatness about them. 

“This is a good place,” he said to 
the guide; “‘ we'll camp here.” Then 
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he turned up 
the steep little 
bank without 
looking back. 

“ Hullo!” hé 
called in a 
cheerful, un- 
embarrassed 
fashion’ to 
Thorpe and 
Charley. “‘ How 
are you? Care 
if I camp here? 
What you making? By jove; I never 
saw a canoe made before. I’m going 
to watch you. Keep right at it.” 

He sat on one of the outcropping 
boulders and took off his hat. 

“Say, you’ve got a great place here. 


You here all summer? Hullo! You've 
got a deer hanging up. Are there 
many of ’em around here? I’d like to 


kill a deer first rate. I never have. 








“ He caught bird's-eye views.” 
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It’s sort of out of 
season now, isn’t it?” 

““We only kill the 
bucks,’’ replied 
Thorpe. 

“‘T like fishing, too,” 
went on the boy. 
“ Are there any here ? 
In the pool? John,” 
he called to his guide, 
‘bring me my fishing 
tackle.” 

In a few moments 
he was whipping the 
pool with long, grace- 
ful drops of the fly. 
He proved to be an 
adept. Thorpe and 
Injun Charley stopped 
work to watch him. 
At first the Indian’s 
stolid countenance 
seemed a trifle doubt- 
ful. After a time it 
cleared. 

“Good !’ 
grunted. 

**You do that well,”’ 
Thorperemarked. ‘‘Is 
it difficult ?” 

“It takes practice,”’ 
replied the boy. “ See 
that riffle.” He 
whipped the fly lightly 
within six inches of a 
little suction hole; a 
fish at once rose and 
struck. 

The others had been 
little fellows and easily 
handled. At the end 
of fifteen minutes the new-comer landed 
a fine two-pounder. 

‘“‘That must be fun,” commented 
Thorpe. ‘‘ I never happened to get in with 
fly-fishing. I’d like to try it some time.” 

“Try it now,” urged the boy, en- 
chanted that he could teach a woods- 
man anything. 

“No,” Thorpe declined, ‘ not to- 
night. To-morrow, perhaps.” 


he 


Qe 
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The other Indian had by now finished 
the erection of a tent, and had begun 
to cook supper over a little sheet-iron 
camp stove. Thorpe and Charley 
could smell ham. 

“You've got quite a pantry,” re- 
marked Thorpe pleasantly. 

‘““\WVon’t you eat with me ?”’ proffered 
the boy hospitably. 

But Thorpe declined. He could, 
however, see canned goods, hard-tack, 
and condensed milk. 

In the course of the evening the boy 
approached the older men’s camp, and 
with a charming diffidence asked per- 
mission to sit a while at their fire. 

He was full of delight over every- 
thing that savoured of the woods or wood- 
craft. The most trivial and everyday 
affairs of the life interested him. His 
eager questions, so frankly proffered, 
aroused even the taciturn Charley 
to eloquence. The ccnstruction of the 
shelter, the 
cut of a 
deer’s hide, 
the simple 
process of 
“jerking” 
venison—all 
these awak- 
ened his en- 
thusiasm. 

“It must 
be great to 
live in the 
woods,” he 
said with a 
sigh, “‘ to do 
all things for 
yourself. It’s 
so free! ”’ 

The men’s 
moccasins 
interested 


him. He 
asked a 
dozen ques- 
tions about 


them — how 
they were 


***T came out for a month 
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cut, whether they did not hurt the feet, 
how long they would wear. He seemed 
surprised to learn that they are excellent 
in cold weather. 

“T thought any leather would wet 
through in the snow,” he cried. “I 
wish I could get a pair somewhere!” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ You don’t know where 
I could buy any, do you ?” he asked of 
Thorpe. 

“TI don’t know,” answered he. “‘ Per- 
haps Charley here will make you a 
pair.” 

** Will you, Charley ?” cried the boy. 

“IT mak’ him,” replied the Indian 
stolidly. 

The many-voiced night of the woods 
descended close about the little camp- 
fire, and its soft breezes wafted stray 
sparks here and there like errant stars. 
The new-comer with shining eyes, 
breathed deep in satisfaction. He was 
keenly alive to the romance, the 


and I guess I'll stay the rest of it right here.’ 
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grandeur, the mystery, the beauty of 
the littlest things, seeming to derive 
a deep and solid contentment from the 
mere contemplation of the woods and 
its ways and creatures. 

‘“‘T just do love this!” he cried again 
and again. “Oh, it’s great, after all 
that fuss down there!” And he cried 
it so fervently that the other men 
smiled, but so genuinely that the smile 
had in it nothing but kindliness. 

‘IT came out for a month,” said he 
suddenly, ‘‘and I guess I'll stay the 
rest of it right here. You'll let me go 
with you sometimes hunting, won’t 
you?” He appealed to them with the 
sudden open-heartedness of a child. 
“I'd like first-rate to kill a deer.” 

“Sure,” said Thorpe. ‘Glad to 
have you.” 

‘‘My name is Wallace Carpenter,” 
said the boy, with a sudden, unmistak- 
able air of good breeding. 

‘“‘ Well,” laughed Thorpe, “two old 
woods loafers like us haven’t got much 
use for names, but I guess plain Charley 
and Harry will do.” 

‘All right, Harry,” replied Wallace. 

After the young fellow had crawled 
into the sleeping bag which his guide 
had spread for him over a fragrant 
layer of hemlock and balsam, Thorpe 
and his companion smoked one more 
pipe. The whip-poor-wills called back 
and forth across the river. Down in 
the thicket, fine, clear, beautiful, like 
the silver thread of a dream, came the 
notes of the white-throat, the nightin- 
gale of the North. Injun Charley 
knocked the last ashes from his pipe. 

‘Him nice boy,” said he. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE MEANS TO THE 
END. 
THE young fellow 


stayed three weeks, and 
was a constant joy to 
Thorpe. His enthusi- 
asms were so. whole- 





souled, his delight so perpetual, his 


interest so fresh. The most trivial 
expedient of woods lore seemed to 
him wonderful. A dozen times a 
day he exclaimed in admiration or 
surprise over some bit of woodcraft 
practised by Thorpe or one of the 
Indians. 

“Do you mean to say you have lived 
here six weeks and only brought in 
what you could carry on your backs?” 
he cried. 

** Sure,” Thorpe replied. 

“ Harry, you’re wonderful! I’ve got 
a whole canoe-load, and imagined I 
was travelling light and roughing it. 
You beat Robinson Crusoe. He hada 
whole ship to draw from.” 

“My Man Friday helps me out,” 
answered Thorpe, laughingly indicating 
Injun Charley. 

Nearly a week passed before Wallace 
managed to killa deer. The animals 
were plenty enough, but the young 
man’s volatile and eager attention stole 
his patience. And what few running 
shots offered he missed, mainly because 
of buck fever. Finally, by a lucky 
chance, he broke a four-year-old’s 
neck, dropping him in_ his tracks. 
The hunter was wildly delighted. He 
insisted on doing everything for himself 
—cruel hard work it was, too—in- 
cluding the toting and_ skinning. 
Even the tanning he had a share in. 
At first he wanted the hide cured 
“with the hair on.” Injun Charley 
explained that the fur would drop out. 
It was the wrong season of the year 
for pelts. 

“Then we'll have buckskin, and I'll 
get a buckskin shirt out of it,” sug- 
gested Wallace. 

Injun Charley agreed. One day 
Wallace returned from fishing in the 
pool to find that the Indian had cut 
out the garment, and was already 
sewing it together. 

‘* Oh,” he cried, a little disappointed, 
‘**T wanted to see it done!” 

Injun Charley merely grunted. To 
make a buckskin shirt requires the 
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hides of three deer. Charley had sup- 
plied the other two, and wished to keep 
the young man from finding it out. 

Wallace assumed the woods life as a 
man would assume an unaccustomed 
garment. It sat him well, and he 
learned fast, but he was always con- 
scious of it. He liked to wear moc- 
casins and a deer knife; he liked 
to cook his own supper, or pluck 
the fragrant hemlock browse for his 
pillow. Always he seemed to be 
trying to realise and to savour fully 
the charm, the picturesqueness, the 
romance of all that he was doing and 
seeing. To Thorpe these things were 
a part of everyday life, matters of 
expedience or necessity. He enjoyed 
them, but sub-consciously, as one 
enjoys an environment. Wallace tried 
the cloak of his glories in frank admira- 
tion of their splendour. 

This double point of view brought 
the men very close together. Thorpe 
liked the boy because he was open- 
hearted, free from affectation, assump- 
tive of no superiority—in short, because 
he was direct and sincere, although 
in a manner totally different from 
Thorpe’s own directness and sincerity. 
Wallace, on his part, adored in 
Thorpe the free, open-air life; the 
adventurous quality ; the quiet, hidden 
power; the resourcefulness and self- 
sufficiency of the pioneer. He was too 
young as yet to go behind the pic- 
turesque or romantic; so he never 
thought to inquire of himself what 
Thorpe did there in the wilderness, or 
indeed, if he did anything at all. He 
accepted Thorpe for what he felt him 
to be, rather than for what he might 
think him to be. Thus he reposed 
unbounded confidence in him. 

After a while, observing the absolute 
ingenuousness of the boy, Thorpe used 
to take him from time to time on some 
of his daily trips in the pines. Neces- 
sarily he explained partially his position 
and the need of secrecy. Wallace was 
immensely excited and important at 
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learning a secret of such moment, and 
deeply flattered at being entrusted with 
it. 

Some may think that here, consider- 
ing the magnitude of the interests in- 
volved, Thorpe committed an indis- 
cretion. It may be; but, if so, it was 
practically an inevitable indiscretion. 
Strong, reticent characters like Thorpe’s 
prove the need from time to time of 
violating their own natures, of running 
counter to their ordinary habits of mind 
and deed. It isa necessary relaxation 
of the strenuous, a debauch of the soul. 
Its analogy on the lower plane is to be 
found in the dissipations of men of 
genius, or, still lower, in the orgies of 
fighters out of training. Sooner or 
later Thorpe was sure to emerge for a 
brief space from that iron-bound silence 
of the spirit, of which he himself was 
the least aware. It was not so much 
a hunger for affection, as the desire of 
a strong man temporarily to get away 
from his strength. Wallace Carpenter 
became in his case the exception to 
prove the rule. 

Little by little the eager questionings 
of the youth extracted a full statement 
of the situation. He learned of the 
timber thieves up the river, of their pre- 
sent operations and their probable 
plans, of the valuable pines lying still 
unclaimed, of Thorpe’s stealthy raid 


into the enemy’s country. It looked 
big to him—epic! These were tre- 
mendous forces in motion. Here was 


intrigue; here was direct, practical 
application of the powers he had been 
playing with. 

“ Why, it’s great ! 
any book I ever read.” 

He wanted to know what he could do 
to help. 

““Nothing, except keep quiet,’’ re- 
plied Thorpe, already uneasy, not lest 
the boy should prove unreliable, but 
lest his very eagerness to seem un- 
concerned should arouce suspicion. 
“You mustn’t try to act any different. 
If the men from up-river come by, be 


It’s better than 
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just as cordial to them as you can, and 
don’t act mysterious and important.” 

“All right,” agreed Wallace, bub- 
bling with excitement. ‘‘And then 
what do you do after you get the timber 
estimated ?” 

“I'll go south and try, quietly, to 
raise some money. That will be diffi- 
cult, because, you see, people don’t 
know me, and I am not ina position 
to let them look over the timber. Of 
course it will be merely a question of 
my judgment. They can go themselves 
to the Land Office and pay their 
money. There won’t be any chance of 
my making ‘way with that. The 
investors will become possessed of 
certain ‘descriptions’ lying in this 
country, all right enough. The rub is, 
will they have enough confidence in me 
and my judgment to believe the timber 
to be what | represent it ?” 

“1 see,”” commented Wallace, sud- 
denly grave. 

That evening Injun Charley went on 
with his canoe building. He melted 
together in a pot resin and pitch. The 
proportion he determined by experi- 
ment, for the mixture had to be neither 
hard enough to crack nor soft enough 
to melt in the sud. Then he daubed 
the mess carefully over all the seams. 
Wallace superintended the operation 
for a time in silence. 

“Harry,” he said suddenly, with a 
crisp decision new to his voice, “ will 
you take a little walk with me down by 
the dam? _ I want to talk with you.” 

They strolled to the edge of the bank 
and stood for a moment looking at the 
swirling waters. 

“‘T want you to tell me all about log- 
ging,” began Wallace. “Start from 
the very first. Suppose, for instance, 
you had bought this pine here we were 
talking about, what would be your first 
move ?” 

They sat side by side on a log, and 
Thorpe explained. He told of the 
building of the camps; the making of 
the roads; the cutting, swamping, 


travoying, skidding ; the banking and 
driving. Unconsciously a little of the 
battle clang crept into his narrative. 
It became a struggle, a gasping tug 
and heave for supremacy between the 
man and the wilderness. The excite- 
ment of war was in it. When he had 
finished, Wallace drew a deep breath. 

“When I am home,” said he simply, 
“IT live in a big house on the Lake 
Shore Drive. It is heated by steam 
and lighted with electricity. I touch 
a button or turn a screw, and at once I 
am lighted and warmed. At certain 
hours meals are served me. I don't 
know how they are cooked or where 
the materials come from. Since leaving 
college I have spent a little time down 
town every day, and then I’ve played 
golf or tennis, or ridden a horse in the 
park. The only real thing left is the 
sailing. The wind blows just as hard 
and the waves mount just as high to- 
day as they did when Drake sailed. 
All the rest is tame. We do little 
imitations of the real thing, with blue 
ribbons tied to them, and think we are 
camping or roughing it. This life of 
yours is glorious, is vital; it means 
something in the march of the world, 
and I doubt whether ours does. You 
are subduing the wilderness, extending 
the frontier. After you will come the 
back-woods farmer to pull up the 
stumps, and after him the big farmer 
and the cities.” 

The young fellow spoke with unex- 
pected swiftness and _ earnestness. 
Thorpe looked at him in surprise. 

“IT know what you are thinking,” 
said the boy, flushing. ‘* You are sur- 
prised that I can be in earnest about 
anything. I’m out of school up here. 
Let me shout and’play with the rest 
of the children.” 

Thorpe watched him with sym- 
pathetic eyes, but with lips that 
obstinately refused to say one word. 
A woman would have felt rebuffed. 
The boy’s admiration, however, rested 
on the foundation of the more manly 
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qualities he had al- 
ready .seen in_ his 
friend. Perhaps this 
very aloofness, this 
very silent, steady- 
eved power appealed 
to him. 

‘I left college at 
nineteen because my 
father died,” said he; ‘I am now just 
twenty-one. A large estate descended 
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** * Good-bye.” 


to me, and I have had to care for its ‘“* Now, see here,” interposed Thorpe 


investment all alone. I have one sister, 
that is all.” 

“So have I,” cried Thorpe, and 
stopped. 

“The estatey have not suffered,” 
went on the boy simply. ‘I have done 
well with them. But,” he cried fiercely, 
“I hate it! Itis petty and mean and 
worrying and nagging! That’s why I 
was so glad to get out in the woods.” 

He paused. 

‘‘ Have some tobacco,” said Thorpe. 

Wallace accepted with a nod. 

‘‘ Now, Harry, I have a proposal to 
make to you. It is this: You need 
thirty thousand dollars to buy your 
land. Let me supply it, and come in 
as half partner.” 

\n expression of doubt crossed the 
land-looker’s face. 

“Oh, please!” cried the boy. “I 
do want to get into something real. 
It will be the making of me.” 


suddenly, ‘‘ you don’t even know my 
name.” 

‘“‘T know you,” replied the boy. 

“My name is Harry Thorpe,” pur- 
sued the other. ‘‘ My father was Henry 
Thorpe, an embezzler.”’ 

“Harry,” replied Wallace, soberly, 
‘“‘T am sorry I made you say that. I 
do not care for your name—except 
perhaps to put it on the articles of 
partnership— 
and I have no 
concern with 
your ancestry. I 
tell you, it is a 
favour to let me 
in on this deal. I 
don’t know any- 
thing about lum- 
bering, but I’ve 
got eyes. I can 
see that big 
timber standing up thick and tall, and 
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I know people make happ 
profits in the business. spite 
It isn’t a question take 
of the raw material, Well 
surely, and you have TI 
experience.” gone 
‘*Not so much as the 
you think,” interposed unde 
Thorpe. even 
‘‘There remains,” statu 
went on Wallace, he hi 
without attention to W 
Thorpe’s remark, fascl 
‘only the question 
Oo ” trem 
“My honesty,” in- 2 
terjected Thorpe, the 
grimly. the 
“No,” cried the the 
boy hotly; “of your wart 
letting me in on a thin 
good thing.” — 
Thorpe considered irier 
a few moments in sane 
silence. bust 
“Wallace,” he said And 
gravely at last, ‘I T 
honestly do think 
that whoever goes his 
into this deal with aa 
me will make money. A 
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to do my best. I’ve 
seen other men fail at 
it, and the reason 
they’ve failed is be- 
cause they did not 
demand success of 
others and of them- 
selves. That’s it, 
success! When a 
general commanding 
troops receives a 
report on something “ The two men were following the bed of a little creek.” 

he’s ordered done, he 

does not trouble himself with excuses; the impossible. Well, that’s the way 
he merely asks whether or not the thing it ought to be with us. A man has F 
was accomplished. Difficulties don’t no right to come to me and say, ‘! 
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happened.’ Either he should succeed in 
spite of it all, or he should step up and 
take his medicine without whining. 
Well, I'm going to succeed.” 

The man’s accustomed aloofness had 
gone. His eye flashed, his brow frowned, 
the muscles of his cheeks contracted 
under his beard. In the bronze light of 
evening, he looked like a fire-breathing 
statue to that great ruthless god 
he had himself invoked—Success. 

Wallace gazed at him with 
fascinated admiration. 

‘“Then you will?” he asked 
tremulously. 

‘“Wallace,” he replied again, 
“they'll say you have been made 
the victim of an adventurer; but 
the result will prove them wrong. If I 
weren’t perfectly sure of this I wouldn’t 
think of it, for I like you; and I know 
you want to go into this more out of 
friendship for me and because your 
imagination is touched than from any 
business sense. But I’ll accept gladly. 
And I'll do my best.” 

Thorpe turned. 

“Hooray!” cried the boy, throwing 
his cap up in the air, “ We'll do’em 
up in the first round.” 

At last, when Wallace Carpenter 
reluctantly quitted his friends on the 
Ossawinamakee, he insisted on leaving 
with them a variety of the things he 
had brought. 
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“T’m through with them,” said he. 
** Next time I come up here, we’ll have 
a camp of our own, won’t we, Harry ? 
And I do feei that I am awfully in you 
fellows’ debt. You've given me the 
best time I ever had in my life, and 
you've refused payment for the moc- 
cassins and things you’ve made for me. 
I'd feel much better if you’d accept my 
belongings, just as keepsakes.” 

‘All right, Wallace,” replied 
Thorpe. ‘“ And much oblgied.” 

** Don’t forget to come straight 
to me when you get through 
estimating, now, will you? Come 
to the house and stay. Our com- 
pact holds now, honest Injun, 
doesn’t it?” asked the boy 
anxiously. 

‘Honest Injun,” laughed Thorpe. 
“* Good-bye.” 

The little canoe shot away down the 
current. The last Injun Charley and 
Thorpe saw of the boy was as he turned 
the corner. His hat was off and 
waving in his hand, his curls were 
blowing in the breeze, his eyes sparkled 
with bright good-will, and his lips 
parted in a cheery halloo of farewell. 

“Him nice boy,” repeated Injun 
Charley, turning to his canoe. 









CHAPTER V. 


THE MAN AND THE WILDERNESS. 


Tuus Thorpe and the Indian 
unexpectedly found themselves in 
possession of luxury. The outfit 
had not meant much to Wallace 
Carpenter, for he had bought it in 
the city, where such things are 
abundant and excite no remark; 
but to the woodsmen each article 
possessed a separate and particular 
value. The tent, an iron kettle, 
a side of bacon, oatmeal, tea, 
matches, sugar, some canned goods, 
a box of hard-tack— these, in 
the woods, represented wealth. 
Wallace’s rifle chambered the .38 
Winchester cartridge, which was 
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unfortunate, for Thorpe’s .44 had barely 
a magazineful left. 

The two men settled again into their 
customary way of life. Things went 
on much as before, except that the flies 
and mosquitoes became thick. To 
men as hardened as Thorpe and the 
Indian these pests were not so formi- 
dable as they would have been to any 
one directly from the city, but they 
were sufficiently annoying. Thorpe’s 
old tin pail was pressed into service as 
a smudge-kettle. Every evening about 
dusk, when the insects first began to 
emerge from the dark swamps, Charley 
would build a tiny smoky fire in the 
bottom of the pail, feeding it with peat, 
damp moss, punk maple, and other 
inflammable, but smoky fue}. This 
censer, swung twice or thrice about the 
tent, effectually cleared it. Besides, 
both men early established on their 
cheeks an invulnerable glaze of a decoc- 
tion of pine tar, oil, and a pungent herb. 
Toward the close of July, however, the 
insects began sensibly to diminish, both 
in numbers and persistency. 

Up to the present Thorpe had en- 
joyed a clear field. Now two men came 
down from above and established a 
temporary camp in the woods half a 
mile below the dam. Thorpe soon 
satisfied himself that they were picking 
out a route for the logging road. Plenty 
of timber, which could be cut and 
travoyed directly to the banking ground, 
lay exactly along the bank of the 
stream, but every lugger possessed of 
a tract of timber tries each year to get 
in some that is easy to handle and some 
that is difficult. Thus the average of 
expense is maintained. 

The two men, of course, did not 
bother themselves with the timber to 
be travoyed, but gave their entire 
attention to that lying farther back. 
Thorpe was enabled thus to avoid them 
entirely. He simply transferred his 
estimating to the forest by the stream. 
Once he met one of the men, but was 
fortunately in a country that lent itself 


to his pose of hunter. The other he 
did not see at all. But one day he 
heard him. The two upriver men were 
following carefully, but noisily, the bed 
of a little creek. Thorpe happened to 
be on the side hill, so he seated himself 
quietly until they should have moved 
on down. One of the men shouted to 
the other, who, crashing through a 
thicket, did not hear. 


“‘Ho-o-o! Dyer!” the first repeated, 


“Here’s that infernal corner; over 
here.” 
“Yop!” assented the other. 


** Coming!” 

Thorpe recognised the voice instantly 
as that of one of Morrison and Daly’s 
scalers. As Morrison and Daly were 
at that time the most’ powerful lumber- 
men of the Saginaw Valley, the inci- 
dent brought to Thorpe more closely 
than ever a realisation of the forces he, 
single-handed, was deliberately antago- 
nising. 

Two days later he stumbled on their 
camp. He paused in wonder at what 
he saw. The packs lay open, their 
contents scattered in every direction. 
The fire had been hastily extinguished 
with a bucket of water, and a frying- 
pan lay where it had been overturned. 
If the thing had been possible, Thorpe 
would have guessed at a hasty and 
unpremeditated flight. 

He was about to withdraw carefully 
lest he be discovered, when he was 
startled by a touch on the elbow. It 
was Injun Charley. 

“Dey go up river,” 
come see what de row.” 

The Indian examined rapidly the 
condition of the little camp. 

“‘Dey look for somethin’,” said he, 
making his hand révolve as though 
rummaging, and indicating the packs. 
“IT t’ink dey see you in de woods,” he 
concluded. ‘Dey go camp gettum 
boss. Boss he gone on river trail two, 
t’ree hour.” 

“You're right, Charley,” replied 
Thorpe, who had been drawing his own 
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conclusions. “ One of them knows me. 
They’ve been looking in their packs for 
their note-books with the descriptions 
of these sections in them. Then they 
piked out for the boss. If I know 
anything at all, the boss’ll make tracks 
for Detroit.” 

“*W’ot you do?” asked Injun Charley 
curiously. 

““T got to get to Detroit before they 
do; that’s all.” 

Instantly the Indian became all 
action. 

“You come,” he ordered, and set 
out at a rapid pace for camp. 

There, with incredible deftness, he 
packed together about twelve pounds 
of the jerked venison and a pair of 
blankets, thrust Thorpe’s waterproof 
match-safe in his pocket, and turned 
eagerly to. the young man. 

‘“* You come,” he repeated. 

Thorpe hastily unearthed his “ de- 
scriptions ” and wrapped them up. The 
Indian, in silence, rearranged the dis- 
placed articles in such a manner as to 
relieve the camp of its abandoned air. 

It was nearly sunset. Without a 
word the two men struck off into the 
forest, the Indian in the lead. Their 
course was south-east, but Thorpe asked 
no questions. He followed blindly. 
Soon he fourfd that if he did even that 
adequately, he would have little atten- 
tion left for anything else. The Indian 
walked with long, swift strides, his 
knees always slightly bent even at the 
finish of the step, his back hollowed, 
his shoulders and head thrust forward. 
His gait had a queer sag in it, up and 
down in a long curve from one rise to 
the other. After a time Thorpe became 
fascinated in watching before him this 
easy, untiring lope, hour after hour, 
without the variation of a second’s 
fraction in speed nor an inch in length. 
It was as though the Indian were made 
of steel springs. He never appeared 
to hurry, but neither did he ever rest. 

At first Thorpe followed him with 
comparative ease, but at the end of 
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three hours he was compelled to put 
forth decided efforts to keep pace. His 
walking was no longer mechanical, but 
conscious. When it becomes so, a man 
soon tires. Thorpe resented the in- 
equalities, the stones, the roots, the 
patches of soft ground which lay in his 
way. He felt dully that they were not 
fair. He could negotiate the distance; 
but anything else was a gratuitous 
insult. 

Then suddenly he gained his second 
wind. He felt better and stronger, and 
moved freer. For second wind is only 
to a very small degree a question of the 
breathing power. It is rather the re- 
sponse of the vital forces to a will that 
refuses to heed their first grumbling 
protests. Like dogs by the fire, they 
do their possible to convince their 
master that the limit of freshness is 
reached; but at last, under the whip, 
spring to their work. 

At midnight Injun Charley called a 
halt. He spread his blanket, leaned 
on one elbow long enough to eat a 
strip of dried meat, and fell asleep. 
Thorpe imitated his example. Three 
hours later the Indian roused his com- 
panion. Then forward again, by the 
dim, intermitted light of the moon and 
stars, through the ghostly, haunted 
forest. 

Thorpe had walked leisurely ten days 
through the woods far to the north. 
In that journey he had encountered 
many difficulties. Sometimes he had 
been tangled for hours at a time in 
a dense and almost impenetrable thicket. 
Again he had spent a half-day in cross- 
ing a treacherous swamp. Or there 
had interposed in his trail abatis of 
down timber a quarter of a mile wide, 
over which it had been necessary to 
pick a precarious way eight or ten feet 
from the ground. 

This journey was in comparison easy. 
Most of the time the travellers walked 
along high beech ridges or through the 
hardwood forests. Occasionally they 
were forced to pass into the lowlands, 
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which as suddenly dived into a spruce 
thicket. On the other side of it Thorpe 
unexpectedly found himself in an ex- 
tensive clearing, dotted with the black- 
ened stumps of pines. Athwart the 
distance he could perceive the wide 
blue horizon of Lake Michigan. He 
had crossed the Upper Peninsula on 
foot ! 

“ Boat come by to-day,” said Injun 
Charley, indicating the tall stacks of 
a mill. ‘‘Him no stop. You mak’ 
him stop take you with him. You get 
train Mackinaw City to-night. Dose 
men, dey on dat train.” 

Thorpe calculated rapidly. The 
enemy would require, even with their 
teams, a day to cover the thirty miles 
to the fishing village of Munising, 
whence the stage ran each morning 
to Seney, the present terminal of the 
South Shore Railroad. He, Thorpe, 
on foot and three hours behind could 
never have caught the stage. But 
from Seney only one train a day was 
despatched to connect at Mackinaw 
City with the Michigan Central, and 
on that one train, due to leave this 
very morning, the up-river man .was 
just about getting aboard. He would 
arrive at Mackinaw City at four o’clock 
in the afternoon, where he would be 
forced to wait until eight in the evening. 
By catching a boat at the mill to which 
Injun Charley had led him, Thorpe 
could still make the same train. Thus 
the start in the race for the Detroit 
Land Office would be fair. 

* All right!” he cried, all his energy 
returning to him. ‘ Here goes! We'll 
beat him out yet!” 

“You come back?” inquired the 
Indian, peering with a certain anxiety 
into his eompanion’s eyes. 

‘“*Come back!” cried Thorpe. ‘‘ You 
bet your hat!” 

“1 wait,” replied the Indian, and 
was gone. 


‘Oh, Charley,”’ shouted Thorpe in 


surprise, ‘‘come on and get a square 
ineal, anyway.” 
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But the Indian was already on his 
way back to the distant Ossawina- 
makee. 

Thorpe hesitated in two minds 
whether to followand attempt further 
persuasion, for he felt keenly the 
interest the other had displayed. Then 
he saw over the headland to the east a 
dense trail of black smoke. He set 
off on a stumbling run toward the mill. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE MILL TOWN. 


HE arrived out of breath to find him- 
self in a typical little mill town con- 
sisting of the usual unpainted houses, 
the saloons, mill, office, and general 
store. To the latter he addressed him- 
self for information. 

The proprietor, still sleepy, was 
mopping out the place. 

** Does that boat stop here ?’’ shouted 
Thorpe across the suds. 

‘* Sometimes,” replied 
somnolently. 

“ Not always?” 

‘Only when there’s freight for her.” 

“Doesn't she stop for passengers ? ”’ 

** Nope.” 

“How does she know when there’s 
freight ?” 

“Oh, they signal her from the mill 
—” but Thorpe was gone. 

At the mill Thorpe dived for the 
engine-room. He knew that elsewhere 
the clang of machinery and the hurry 
of business would leave scant attention 
for him. And, besides, from the engine- 
room the signals would be given. He 
found, as is often the case in north- 
country saw-mills, a Scotchman in 
charge. 

‘* Does the boat stop here this morn- 
ing ?” he inquired. 

“Weel,” replied the engineer with 
fearful deliberation, “I canna say. 
But I hae received na orders to that 
effect.” 

“Can't you whistle her in for me?” 
asked Thorpe. 
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‘““T canna,” answered the engineer, 
promptly enough this time. 

“Why not?” 

“ Ye’re na what a body might cail 
freight.” 

‘No other way out of it?” 


say ts 

Thorpe was seized with an idea. 

*Here!”’ he cried. ‘‘See that 
boulder over there ? I want to 
ship that to Mackinaw City by 
freight on this boat.” 

The Scotch- 





that’s in order,” hereplied. “I'll na 
be party to any such proceedin’s. I’m 
goin’ noo for a fresh pail of water,” he 
remarked, pausing at the door. “ But 
as a wee item of information, yander’s 
th’ wheestle rope; and a man 
wheestles one short and one long for 
th’ boat.” 

He disappeared. Thorpe seized the 
cord and gave the signal. Then he 
ran hastily to the end of one of the 
long lumber docks, and peered with 
great eagerness 





man’s eyes 
twinkled appre- 
ciatively. 

“I'm dootin’ 
ye hae th’ 
freight-bill from 
the office,” he 
objected simply. 

‘*See here,” 
replied Thorpe, 
“I’ve just got to 
get that boat. 
It’s worth 
twenty dollars 
to me, and I'll 
square it with 
the captain. 
There’s your 
twenty.” 

The Scotch- 
man deliber- 
ated, looking 
aslant at the 
ground and 
thoughtfully 
oiling a cylinder 
with a greasy 
rag. 

“It'll na be 
a matter of life and death?” he asked 


‘** The proprietor, still sleepy, 


hopefully. ‘‘ She aye stops for life and 
death.” 
“No,” replied Thorpe reluctantly. 


Then with an explosion: ‘‘ Yes, by God, 
itis! If I don’t make that boat, I'll 
kill you.” 
The chuckled and 
“T’m_ dootin’ 


Scotchman 


pocketed the money. 
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in the direction 
of the black 
smoke. 

The steamer 
was as yet con- 
cealed behind a 
low spit of land 
which ran out 
from the west to 
form one side of 
the harbour. In 
a moment, how- 
ever, her bows 
appeared, 
headed directly 
down _— toward 
the Straits of 
Mackinaw. 
When she came 
opposite the lit- 
tle bay, Thorpe 
confidently 
looked to see 
her turn in, but 
to his conster- 
nation she held 
her course. He 
began to doubt 
whether his sig- 
nal had been heard. Fresh’ black 
smoke poured from the funnel; the 
craft seemed to gather speed as she 
approached the eastern point. Thorpe 
saw his hopes sailing away. He wanted 
to stand up absurdly and wave his 
arms to attract attention at that im- 
possible distance. He wanted to sink 
to the planks in apathy. Finally he 


was mopping out the place.’ 
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FOREST RUNNER 








‘“‘4t the curb they hailed a cab and drove away.” 





he was in old “ pepper-and-salt ” gar- 
ments patched with buckskin, his hat, 
a flopping travesty on headgear, his 
moccasins worn and dirty, his face 
5 bearded and bronzed, tried as much as 
possible to avoid attention. He sent 
an instant telegram to Wallace Car- 


sat down, and with dull eyes watched _penter, conceived as follows: 
the distance widen between himself and “Wire thirty thousand my order, 
his aims. care Land Office, Detroit, before nine 
And then*with a grand free sweep o’clock to-morrow morning. Do it if 
she turned and headed directly forhim. you have to rustle all night. Im- 
Other men might have wept or portant.” 
shouted. Thorpe merely became him- Then he took a seat in the baggage- 
self, imperturbable, commanding, ap- Car, on a pile of boxes, and philoso- 
parently cold. He negotiated briefly phically waited for the train to start. 
with the captain, and paid twenty He knew that sooner or later the other 
dollars more for speed and the privilege m™an, provided he were on the train, 
of landing at Mackinaw City. Then would stroll through the cars, and he 
he slept for eight hours on end, and wanted to be out of the way. The 
was awakened in time to drop into baggage man proved friendly, so Thorpe 
a small boat which deposited him on chatted with him until after bedtime. 
the broad sand-beach of the Lower Then he entered the smoking-car and 
































Peninsula. waited patiently for morning. 
—— So far the affair had gone very well. 
CHAPTER VII. It had depended on personal exertions, 
THE START IN THE RACE, and he had made it go. Now he was 


THE train was just leisurely making forced to rely on outward circum- 
up for departure. Thorpe, dressed as stances. He argued that the up-river 
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man would have first to make his 
financial arrangements before he could 
buy in the land, and this would give 
the land-looker a chance to get in 
ahead at the Office. There would pro- 
bably be no difficulty about that. The 
man suspected nothing. But Thorpe 
had to confess himself fearfully uneasy 
about his own financial arrangements. 
That was the rub. Wallace Carpenter 
had been sincere enough in his informal 
striking of partnership, but had he 
retained his enthusiasm ? Had second 
thought convicted him of folly? Had 
conservative business friends dissuaded 
him? Had the glow faded in the 
reality of his accustomed life? And 
even if his good-will remained unim- 
paired, would he be able, at such short 
notice, to raise so large a sum? Would 
he realise from Thorpe’s telegram the 
absolute necessity of haste ? 

At the last thought Thorpe decided 
to send a second message from the 
next station. He did so. It read: 
‘Another buyer of timber on same 
train with me. Must have money at 
nine o’clock or lose land.” He paid 
day rates on it to insure immediate 
delivery. Suppose the boy should be 
away from home ? 

Everything depended on Wallace 
Carpenter; and Thorpe could not 
but confess the chance slender. One 
other thought made the night seem 
long. Thorpe had but thirty dollars 
left. 

Morning came at last, and the train 
drew in and stopped. Thorpe, being 
in the smoking-car, dropped off first 
and stationed himself near the exit, 
where he could look over the passengers 
without being seen. They filed past. 
To two only he could accord the réle 
of master lumbermen—all the rest were 
plainly farmers or commercial travellers. 
But in these two Thorpe recognized 
Daly and Morrison in person. They 
passed within ten feet of him, talking 
earnestly together. At the curb they 
hailed a cab and drove away. Thorpe, 
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‘“* Whose frank scrutiny brought him to himzelf.”’ 


with satisfaction, heard them call the 
name of a hotel. 

It was still two hours before the 
Land Office would be open. Thorpe 


‘ate breakfast at the railway station, and 


wandered slowly up the street. He was 
so occupied with his own thoughts that 
for some time he remained unconscious 
of the attention he was attracting. 
Then, with a start, he felt that every 
one was staring at him. The hour was 
early, so that few besides the working 
classes were abroad ; but he passed one 
lady, driving leisurely to an early train, 
whose frank scrutiny brought him to 
himself. He became conscious that 
his broad hat was weather-soiled and 
limp, that his flannel shirt was faded, 
that his ‘ pepper-and-salt” trousers 
were patched, that moccasins must 
seem as anachronistic as chain mail. 
It abashed him. He could not know 
that it was all wild and picturesque, 
that his straight and muscular figure 
moved with a grace quite its own and 
the woods’, that the bronze of his skin 
contrasted splendidly with the clearness 
of his eye, that his whole bearing ex- 
pressed the serene power that comes 
only from the confidence of battle. The 
woman in the carriage saw it, however. 
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THE FOREST RUNNER 


“He is magnificent!” she cried. 
“I thought such men had died with 
Cooper.” 


Thorpe whirled sharp on his heel and 
returned at once to a boarding-house 


hoff Fort Street, where he had “ out- 


fitted *’ three months before. There he 
reclaimed his valise, shaved, clothed 
himself in linen and cheviot once more, 
and sauntered slowly over to the Land 
Office to await its opening. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE FIGHT AT THE 
LAND OFFICE. 


At nine o’clock 
neither of the part- 
ners had appeared. 
Thorpe entered 
the office and ap- 
proached the desk. 

“Is there a tele- 
gram here for 
Harry Thorpe?” 
he inquired. 

The clerk to 
whom he ad- 
dressed himselt 
merely motioned 
with his head 
toward a young 
fellow behind¢ the 
railing in a corner. 
The latter, without 
awaiting the ques- 
tion, shifted com- 
fortably and 
plied, ‘* No.” 

At the same in- 
stant steps were heard in the corridor, 
the door opened, and Mr. Morrison 
appeared on the sill. Then Thorpe 
showed the stuff of which he was made. 

‘Is this the desk for buying Govern- 
ment lands ?”’ he asked hurriedly. 

“Yes,” replied the clerk. 

“I have some descriptions I wish to 
buy in.” 

“Very well,” replied the clerk, ‘‘ what 
townships ?” 
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shaved, und clothed himself in linen 
and cheviot once more.” 
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Thorpe detailed the figures, which he 
knew by heart, the clerk took from a 
cabinet the three books containing 
them, and spread them out on the 
counter. 

At this moment the bland voice of 
Mr. Morrison made itself heard at 
Thorpe’s elbow. 

“Good morning, Mr. Smithers,” it 
said, with the deliberation of the con- 
sciously great man, “‘] have a few des- 
criptions I would 
like to buy in in 
the northern pen- 
insula.”’ 

**Good - morn- 
ing, Mr. Morrison; 
Archie, there, will 
attend to you. 
Archie, see what 
Mr. Morrison 
wishes.”’ The lum- 
berman and the 
other clerk con- 
sulted in a low 
voice, after which 
the official turned 
to fumble among 
the records. Not 
finding what he 
wanted he = ap- 
proached Smith- 
ers. A whispered 
consultation en- 
sued between 
these two. Then 
Smithers called, 
‘Take a seat, Mr. 
Morrison. This 
gentleman is look- 
ing over those townships, and will have 
finished in a few moments.”’ 

Morrison’s eye suddenly became 
uneasy. 

“IT am somewhat busy this morn- 
ing,” he objected, with a shade of 
command in his voice. 

“If this gentleman?” suggested the 
clerk delicately. 

“‘I am sorry,” put in Thorpe with 
brevity. ‘‘ My time, too, is valuable.” 
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Morrison looked at him sharply. 
** My deal is a big one,” he snapped. 
“TI can probably arrange with this 


gentleman to let him _ have his 
farm.” 

“1 claim precedence,” replied Thorpe, 
calmly. 


“ Well,” said Morrison, swift as light, 
“I'll tell you, Smithers, I’ll leave my 
list of descriptions and a cheque with 
you. Give mea receipt, and mark my 
lands off after you’ve finished with this 
gentleman.” 

Now, Government and State lands 
are the property of the man who pays 
for them. Although the clerk’s receipt 
might not give Morrison a valid claim, 
nevertheless it would afford basis for a 
lawsuit. Thorpe saw the trap, and 
interposed. 

“Hold on,” he interrupted. “I claim 
precedence. You can give no receipt 
for any land in these townships until 
after my business is transacted. I have 
reason to believe that this gentleman 
and myself are both after the same 
descriptions.” 

“What!” 
ming surprise. 

“You will have to await your turn, 
Mr. Morrison,” said the clerk, virtuous 
before so many witnesses. 

The business man was in a white 
rage of excitement. 

“TI insist on my application being 
filed at once!” he cried, waving his 
cheque. “I have the money right here 
to pay for every acre of it; and if I 
know the law, the first man, to pay 
takes the land.” 

He slapped the cheque down on the 
rail, and hit it a number of times with 
the flat of his hand. Thorpe turned 
and faced him with a steel look in his 
leveleyes. 

“Mr. Morrison,” he said, “ you are 
quite right. The first man who pays 
gets the land; but I have won the first 
chance to pay. You will kindly step on 
one side until I finish my business with 
Mr. Smithers here.” 


shouted Morrison, assu- 





“T suppose you have the amou 
actually with you,” said the clerk, quit 
respectfully. ‘‘ Because if you have no! 
Mr. Morrison’s claim will take prec 
dence. 

“I would hardly have any busines 
in a land office if I did not know that, 
replied Thorpe, and began his dictatioy 
of the descriptions as calmly as thoug 
his inside pocket contained the require: 
amount in bank bills. 

Thorpe’s hopes had sunk to zero 
After all, looking at the matter dis 
passionately, why should he expect 
Carpenter to trust him, a stranger, with 
so largeasum? It had been madness. 
Only the blind confidence of the fight- 
ing man led him farther into the 
struggle. Another would have given 
up, would have stepped aside from the 
path of this bona fide purchaser with 
the money in his hand. 

But Thorpe was of the kind that 
hangs on until the last possible second, 
not so much in the expectation of 
winning as in sheer reluctance to yield. 
Such men shoot their last cartridge 
before surrendering, swim the last 
ounce of strength from their arms 
before throwing them up to sink, search 
coolly until the last moment for a 
way from the burning building—and 
sometimes come face to face with 
miracles. 

Thorpe’s descriptions were contained 
in the battered little note-book he had 
carried with him in the woods. For 
each piece of land, first came the 
township described by latitude and 
east and west range. After this generic 
description followed another figure, 
representing the section of that parti- 
cular district. So 49—17 W—8 meant 
section 8 of township in latitude 49°, 
range 17 west. If Thorpe wished to 
purchase the whole section, that de- 
scription would suffice. On the other 
hand, if he wished to buy only one 
forty, he described its position in the 
quarter-section. Thus SW—NW 49— 
17 W—S meant the south-west forty of 
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“You will kindly step one side until I finish my business with Mr. Smithers here.” 





THE IDLER 


the north-west quarter of section 8 in 
the township already described. 

The clerk marked across each 
square of his map, as Thorpe read 
them, the date and the purchaser’s 
name. 

In this note-book Thorpe had, of 
course, entered the briefest descriptions 
possible. Now, in dictating to the 
clerk, he conceived the idea of speci- 
fying each subdivision. This gained 
some time. Instead of saying simply, 
** North-west quarter of section 8,” he 
made of it, from separate descriptions, 
as follows: ‘‘ North-west quarter of 
north-west quarter; north-east of north- 
west quarter ; south-west of north-west 
quarter; and south-east of north-west 
quarter.” 

He was not so foolish as to read 
these descriptions in succession, but so 
scattered them that the clerk, putting 
down the figures mechanically, had no 
idea of the amount cf unnecessary 
work he was doing. The minute hand 
of the clock dragged around. Thorpe 
droned down the long column. The 
clerk scratched industriously, repeating 
in a half voice each description as it 
was transcribed. 

At length the task was finished. It 
became necessary to typewrite duplicate 
lists of the descriptions. While the 
somnolent youth accomplished this 
task, Thorpe listened for the messenger 
boy on the stairs. 

A faint slam was heard outside the 
rickety old building. Hasty steps 
sounded along the corridor. The land- 
looker merely stopped the drumming 
of his fingers on the broad arm of the 
chair. The door flew open, and 
Wallace Carpenter walked quickly to 
him. 

Thorpe’s face lighted up as he rose 
to greet his partner. The boy had not 


forgotten their compact, after all. 
“Then it’s all right?” queried the 
latter breathlessly. 
“Sure!”’ answered Thorpe heartily. 
“Got them in good shape.” 
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At the same time he was drawing the 
youth beyond the vigilant watchfulness 
of Mr. Morrison. 

** You're just in time,” he went on in 


an undertone. ‘‘ Never had so close a 
squeak. I suppose you have cash ora 
certified cheque ; that’s all they'll take 
here.”’ 

“What do you mean ?” asked Car- 
penter blankly. 

“Haven’t you that money?” re- 
turned Thorpe, quick as a hawk. 

‘*For heaven’s sake, isn’t it here?” 
cried Wallace in consternation. “I 
wired Duncan, my banker, and re- 
ceived a reply from him. He answered 
that he’d see to it. Haven’t you seen 
him ?” 

“No,” repeated Thorpe in his turn. 

** What can we do?” 

“Can you get your cheque certified 
here near at hand?” 

“Te.” 

“Well, go do it. And get a move 
on you. You have precisely until that 
boy there finishes clicking that machine. 
Not a second longer.” 

“Can’t you get them to wait a few 
minutes ?” 

“Wallace,” said Thorpe, ‘‘do you 
see that white-whiskered old lynx in 
the corner? That’s Morrison, the man 
who wants to get our land. If I fail 
to plank down the cash the very instant 
it is demanded, he géts his chance. 
And he’ll take it. Now go. Don't 
hurry until you get beyond the door: 
then fly!” 

Thorpe sat down again in his broad- 
armed chair and resumed his dreaming. 
The nearest bank was six streets away. 
He counted over in his mind the steps 
of Carpenter’s progress; now to the 
door, now in the next street, now so 
far beyond. He had just escorted him 
to the door of the bank, when the 
clerk’s voice broke in on him. 

‘‘Now,” Smithers was saying, “ I'll 
give you a receipt for the amount, and 
later will send to your address the title 
deeds of the descriptions.” 
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THE FOREST RUNNER 


Carpenter had yet to find the proper 
official, to identify himself, to certify 
the cheque, to return. It was hopeless. 
Thorpe dropped his hands in sur- 
render. 

Then he saw the boy lay the two 
typed lists before his principal, and 
dimly he perceived that the youth, 
shamefacedly, was holding out an en- 
velope toward himself. 

** What is it ?”’ he stammered, draw- 
ing his hand back as though from a 
red-hot iron. 

“You asked me for a telegram,” said 
the boy stubbornly, as though trying 
to excuse himself, “‘and I didn’t just 
catch the name, anyway. When I saw 
it on those lists I had to copy, I re- 
collected this here.” 


[THE 


“Where'd you get it?” asked Thorpe 
breathlessly. 

“A man came here early and left it 
for you while I was sweeping out this 
morning,” explained the boy. “Said 
he had to catch a train. It’s yours all 
right, ain’t it?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Thorpe. 

He took the envelope and walked 
uncertainly to the tall window. He 
looked out at the chimneys. After a 
moment he tore open the envelope. 

‘**T hope there’s no bad news, sir?” 
said the clerk, startled at the paleness 
of the face Thorpe turned to the desk. 

‘‘No,” replied the land-looker. Make 
out the receipt. There’s a certified 
cheque for your money.” 


END. | 
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Away 
By Robert Loveman 


HE sun, and the sea, and the wind, 
T The wave, and the wind, and the sky, 
We are off to a magical Ind, 
My heart, and my soul, and I ; 
Behind us the isles of despair : 
And mountains of misery lie, 
We're away, anywhere, anywhere, 
My heart, and my soul, and I. 


O islands and mountains of youth, 
O land that lies gleaming before, 
Life is love, hope, and beauty, and truth— 
We will weep o’er the past no more. 
Behind, are the bleak fallow years, 
Before, are the sea and the sky, 
We’re away, with a truce to the tears, 
My heart, and my soul, and I. 
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The Crime of McSwane 


By Henry L. Mencken 


Ope ae: lost his rifle in crossing 
a river that was not marked upon 
the map, and the lieutenant 
pointed out to him, in eloquent lan- 
guage, the evil of the crime of losing it. 
‘‘Five minutes ago,” he said, “‘ you 
were a soldier—thougha bad one. Now 
you’re a slew-faced, jabbering camp- 
follower, and useless.” 

“I couldn’t help it, sir,” said Mc- 
Swane. “The log hit me and I went 
over. The current’s faster 

“To the deuce with the current!” 
said the lieutenant. ‘ You ought to 
have held on. Now you can fall out 
and march with the bearers—and see 
to it that you don't lose your shirt.” 

At this the remaining members of 
A Company—there were forty-nine— 
laughed despite their wet rags and 
thistle scratches, and the captain, who 
came up at the moment, inquired the 
reason for McSwane’s appearance with- 
out his Lee-Metford. 

“He dropped it in crossing,” said the 
lieutenant. ‘‘I’ve ordered him to march 
with the bearers.”’ 

The captain nodded in approval. 

‘* Let him keep an eye on them,” he 
said, ‘“‘until——-” The captain turned 
away. 

“‘ Until when, sir?” said the lieuten- 
ant. 

‘Well, until he gets another rifle,” 
said the captain. ‘‘ He won't have to 
wait long.” 

**No, it won’t be long,” assented the 
lieutenant, and so McSwane marched 
over to the place where the black 
bearers of burdens were jabbering and 
watched the black bess bearers count 
them and beat them into line. His 
fellow warriors of A Company laughed 
as he moved away, for it was funny to 
see a private in a British regiment of 
the line reduced to the level of a Hausa 





draft animal, and in the jungle the 
minor refinements and kindnesses of 
life are forgotten — particularly by 
gentlemen who knew little of them at 
home. It was cruel, perhaps, to laugh 
at McSwane, for his misfortune was the 
result of an accident and he was not to 
blame, and most of the others would 
have wanted to fight—as he did now— 
if he had laughed at them, but, never- 
theless, it was the best joke they had 
heard since the day they landed at the 
coast, and so they laughed and were 
merry. 

Few things of an amusing nature, in 
truth, had happened to the men of A 
Company for many aday. Summoned 
from Lagos to help keep the Queen’s 
peace, they were now on their way 
through the jungle and the tropical 
forest to a certain town up-country, 
which had an unpronounceable name 
beginning with N’B, and a heathen king 
who had indulged some time before in 
the luxury of leisurely and artistically 
massacreing a Presbyterian missionary, 
and a dozen or two native converts. 
It would be the duty and pleasure of A 
Company to discover and surround, and 
later to capture this monarch, and to 
kill as many of his soldiers as might 
come into rifle range, and to burn as 
many of his villages as might appear, 
and so the men marched uncomplain- 
ingly through the sodden grasses and 
lay awake nights with chills, and 
staggered along during the day beneath 
a big red sun that almost set their 
helmets afire. 

In the lead marched the first lieuten- 
ant with half of the men and the 
machine gun, and then came the black 
bearers, with boxes of cartridges and 
canned beef and hard biscuit and quin- 
ine, and after them the captain, in a 
hammock borne by four blacks, and 
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THE CRIME OF McSWANE 

then, last of all, the rest of the men 
with the sick plodding along as best 
they could among them. 

McSwane now marched in the rear 
of the last bearer—they were stumbling 
along the narrow jungle path in single 
file—and a few yards ahead of the first 
man oftherear guard. This first man, 
who had a reputation as a wit, was de- 
termined to relieve the pain and tedium 
of the journey by making McSwane 
entertain him. Accordingly he invent- 
ed a number of humourous remarks 
about soldiers without guns and white 
bearer bosses and clumsy rookies, and 
voiced them in a tone calculated to 
allow those behind him to hear and 
enjoy them. The latter, after each 
effort, passed the witticism along, and a 
wave of laughter travelled down the line 
to the last man dragging in the rear. 

For half a day McSwane listened to 
all of this in silence, for a source of 
consolation was open to him of which 
his taunters seemed to be unaware. 
But finally the great red glare of the 
sun or something else prompted him to 
make a strike for peace. and he turned 
around and smiled grimly. 

“Was you there when the captain 
come up? ” he asked. 

“That I was,” answered the wit, 
“an’ I heerd him call yer a slew-faced, 
jabberin’ camp follower.” 

“No,” said McSwane calmly. ‘The 
captain didn't say that, it was the 
lieutenant.” 

“Well, what did the captain say, 
then ?” asked the wit, parrying for an 
opening. 

“ The captain sez,” replied McSwane, 
“* Wait till he gits another rifle. It 
won't be long !’ ” 

‘ Well ?.” said the wit, more soberly. 

‘He meant that one of you wooden- 
headed clodhoppers is goin’ to get a 
bullet through your little gizzard before 
long, and that I'll git the dead man’s 
gun.” McSwane paused a moment. 
“And by God,” he continued fiercely, 
“I hope that man’ll be you!” 


There was a gradual cessation of 
laughter all along the line, and the wit 
tripped over a vine, and in stopping to 
swear at it allowed a score of other 
men to pass him. McSwane turned to 
the new leader of the rear guard and 
glanced at his rifle. 

“You heerd what the captain said ?” 
he demanded. 

“Yes, I heerd it,” replied the man, 
shuddering, and McSwane plodded on 
again in peace. 

That night when A Company and 
the bearers halted in a clearing to eat 
and sleep, the men of the rear guard told 
those who had been in the van of the 
dialogue between McSwane and the 
wit. Most of the men had heard the 
colloquy between the captain and the 
lieutenant, but few of them had 
thought of the real meaning of the 
captain’s words. Now, however, they 
saw it all clearly, and it did not make 
them very comfortable. 

McSwane came over to mess with 
his fellows and they dealt him his 
share of canned beef and hard biscuit 
and allowed him to fill his canteen. 
But few of them spoke a word to him, 
and all of them seemed bent upon 
keeping out of his range of vision. At 
times, before the dark closed in, he 
roamed about the camp and _ stared 
sullenly at the men. Whenever his 
gaze fell upon a rifle its possessor 
turned pale and felt nervous and ill at 
at ease. As the sun went down a black 
runner came into camp and the officers 
and interpreter took him to one side 
and questioned him. Before long, as 
news filters down the ranks in a regi- 
ment or a company, the word was 
passed along that the runner was a spy 
and that he had reported that the 
blacks had built a big stockade across 
the road five miles ahead. This stock- 
ade, according to the report in its final 
form, was by far the largest and most 
formidable in all Africa. McSwane sat 
on a fallen log at the edge of the camp 
and listened as half a dozen of the men 
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discussed it. Just as one of them was 
drawing, with great attention to detail, 
a picture of its strength, he rose, 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe, and 
turned to walk away. 

“‘ There,” he said, “is where I git 
my rifle.” 

And he laughed a laugh that made 
the others so uncomfortable that the 
discussion of the stockade ceased. 

Next morning the company was on 
the march before sunrise, and by the 
time the purple light of the morning 
began to filter down through the palms, 
the captain had pushed on ahead and 
the column was moving slowly and 
very cautiously through the forest. 
Five men and the lieutenant—serving 
as the “‘ point ’—marched a quarter of 
a mile ahead of the others and ten more 
men struggled along through the under- 
growth to either side of the path. In 
the van of the column proper were 
forty Tommies and the captain, and 
then came the black bearers, with 
McSwane leading them. The bearers, 
scenting danger, and knowing, from 
the slow pace of the column and the 
frequent halts that it must be near, 
were disposed to fall ill by the path 
side and to be lamed by all sorts of 
thistles and brambles, and to be bitten 
by various invisible scorpions and 
snakes. McSwane turned upon them 
now and then and calmly belaboured 
them with a bamboo club, and they 
shrieked and jabbered and stumbled on 
again. 

Suddenly, from afar, came a loud, 
heavy rattle, like that of a steam 
crusher breaking stone. In a moment 
it rose to a shrill roar and then it con- 
tinued, in fits and starts, now loud, now 
not so loud, now ceasing altogether. 
The Tommies smiled as they heard it ; 
it was the machine gun clearing the way 
and they knew that the battle was on. 

Soon the men in front of McSwane 
started ahead at the double and the 
captain shouted loud orders to them. 
In a moment there was a widening 


clear space in the pathway before 
McSwane, and then, to the consterna. 
tion of the bearers, the rear guard 
came dashing up and over them and on 
ahead in the track of the van. The 
men were out of breath and perspiring, 
and as they passed McSwane a good 
many of them seemed badly frightened. 
Before he could frame a_ sarcastic 
remark to fling at them, however, they 
were gone. 

For a few moments he trudged on in 
silence. Ahead the rattle of the 
machine gun was growing louder, and 
soon the sharp crack of the Lee- 
Metfords mingled with its sound, and 
all of the weird noises of a battle rose 
into a dull, uneven banging. Plainly, 
thought McSwane, it was a battle 
worth seeing, and here he—but why? 
—was the rear the piace for a soldier ? 
Was the head of the bearer train the 
post of a fighting man ? 

Of a sudden he sprang forward and 
ran at the top of his speed, toward the 
fight. Up the narrowing path he ran, 
around two sharp turns, and then into 
the open. Far ahead, half hid in the 
undergrowth, was a palisade of heavy 
logs, and from it came spurts of flame 
from trade guns. Before it, in the 
grass, lay the men of A Company firing 
at the palisade, the spurts of flame and 
the black faces that peered above. To 
the right the machine gun was squirt- 
ing fire at the flank of the fortress, and 
to the left ten men and the lieutenant 
were fixing bayonets for a charge. 

McSwane grasped the entire scene 
as if it were painted on canvas, and 
then he dashed on and a stray bullet 
from a trade gun came whistling by 
and tore the crown from his helmet. 
McSwane laughed—and tripped over 
something in the high grass and went 
sprawling. The something was Murphy 
of A Company, with a bullet in his leg, 
and McSwane stopped short and 
reached for Murphy’s rifle. 

“Go 'way!” shrieked Murphy. 
*way, you grave-robber !” 


“Go 
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THE CRIME OF McSWANE 


‘*Gimme the gun!” exclaimed Mc- 
Swane. 

Murphy swung the rifle round and 
pointed the muzzle at McSwane’s head. 

**Go ’way!” he cried. ‘‘Go’way!” 

McSwane turned and ran on, anda 
few seconds brought him to the line of 
men in the grass. 

‘** Lie down, you ass!” shouted the 
captain. 

McSwane stared ahead foolishly for 
a moment, and a swirl of bullets from 
the trade guns whistled all about him. 
Then he dropped to all fours, and 
crawled across the line, stopping a 
moment at the side of each man. 

“T want a gun!” he wailed crazily. 
“T want that gun I was to git!” 

“Go ’way, you beast!” exclaimed 
one of the men. The whole line 
shuddered at sight of him and as he 
came to each man each drew away from 
him as if he were a plague patient. 

“T want that gun!” he wailed. 
‘‘ Where’s my gun?” 

Suddenly the bugle sounded and the 
men crouched as if for a spring. Then 
there was another note and they 
scrambled to their feet and ran ahead, 
to charge the stockade from the front 


and to capture it or die. McSwane 
sprang to his feet with them and rushed 
thither and hither among them before 
they began the charge. When they 
got under way he rushed on ahead of 
them, over the tangled grass and the 
fallen tree uae. and toward the great 
log fortification and the trade guns. 
Twice he fell and once another man 
fell over him. The other man sprang 
aside in terror. 

“Go ’way!” he shouted. 

In a moment the men reached the 
stockade and the captain scambled up 
the face of it. McSwane leaped against 
the rough logs beside him. 

‘‘Here’s where I git that gun!” he 
shouted jubilantly. ‘‘ Here’s where I 
git my gun!” 

A volley from the trade guns and a 
volley from the Lee-Metfords poured 
forth at the same instant and McSwane 
feli from the face of the stockade and 
writhed upon the ground. There was 
a small, clean-cut hole in his neck, 
where a bullet had torn its way into his 
flesh and his life. 

And —though this never appeared 
officially—it was not a bullet from a 
trade gun that made it. 
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By 


E. Wardlaw 


Best 


" OME eat my bread, 
C ’Tis black and tongh ; 


Come drink my wine, 
’Tis sour and rough; 
And bitter every fruit I give 
But thus I teach thee how to live. 


“No tutor has 


So stern a mien; 
No landscape flaunts 
So drear a scene, 
And pitiless and cruel I; 
But thus I teach thee how to die.” 
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closed, leaving him and his friend 
in a silence that was urging each 
man to adjust his thoughts to what had 
just happened, and to what should be 
said first. 

*‘ Confound it, Hozelton,”’ broke out 
out De Loss, “I didn’t intend to see 
the amount of that cheque. It fluttered 
my way and I couldn’t help it. I had 
no curiosity and I never dreamed it was 
for such a stunning amount.” 

“ Never mind, De,” returned Hozel- 
ton, as he arose to stand before the 
window with his hands in his pockets. 
“I didn’t mind your seeing it.” He 
wheeled about and rested his hand on 
his friend’s shoulder. ‘‘ De Loss, it’s 
been on my mind a long time to tell 
you the story of the Sultan’s Draft.” 

“The Sultan’s Draft!’ exclaimed 
De Loss, ‘‘the amount was princely. 
I knew you had done well, but—”’ 

“Oh, I am not speaking of the cheque. 
You didn’t suppose I would, even if I 
were rich enough, give nearly five thou- 
sand pounds to the solicitor for the 
Armenian Refugee Fund?” Hozelton 
chuckled with pure joyousness. ‘“‘ I 
don’t believe I have made enough yet 
to play that much against the Unspeak- 
able Turk. At any rate, I know I 
wouldn’t if it were not for the Sultan’s 
Draft.” 

“The Sultan’s Draft! In heaven’s 
name what do you mean by the Sultan’s 
Draft ?” cried De Loss. 

Hozelton nodded and threw a look in 
the direction of the busy typewriter. 
De Loss turned in his swivel chair and 
swung the glass door to with a thrust of 
his foot. 

‘Well, De Loss, we have been 
through a lot since we were boys, but 
you weren’t in on this deal. It was 
when the paniccaught me. For weeks 


SHE outer door of Hozelton’s office 


The Sultan’s Draft 


By George Daulton 


I hung on by my eyelids while I tried 
to pull my business through. How I 
came out of it I never told, and you 
may be sure the banker didn’t, not he. 
Yes, old Raudebaugh, dead and gone, 
peace to his great, big soul! He was 
at the bottom of it. It was tricky, and 
it was awfully risky, but old man Raude- 
baugh—God bless him !—gave me the 
chance, and with luck I did the rest. 

“Raudebaugh had allowed me an 
overdraft at his bank for far more than 
my standing would warrant. Unex- 
pected things, one after another, dropped 
on me. Bills payable were fired into 
me without mercy like bullets, and 
bills receivable were fired back to me 
as worthless as paper wads. All the 
resources I had were strained to the 
uttermost to make one pound fill the 
need of five. At last, after careful 
figuring, I found that I must have 
three thousand founds before thirty 
days or go smash. 

** Raudebaugh, you know, De, always 
treated me like his son, and I knew if 
he could do anything to help me it 
would be done; if not, and I had to let 
go, it was only fair he should know it 
and his bank should have the advantage 
of putting in its claim first. 

‘*T went down to the bank as blue 
as that pennant over there on the 
hotel,”” went on Hozelton. ‘ Raude- 
baugh and I went through the business 
together, canvassing it bit by bit; the 
good old man did his best to figure it 
out, but it seemed too tough a proposi- 
tion. 

“Sorry for you, James, my boy,’ he 
kept saying, as he studied it, ‘ but it 
looks very bad. Three thousand pounds! 
—thirty days—thirty ?—’ and he’d look 
up at me and I’d nod my head. 

“We sat a long time thinking it 
over, the banker totally lost in it and 
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checking off the things he was going 
over in his mind with his pencil on 
the blotting pad. 

““* This bank is going to save you if 
it can, James, my son; but I’m afraid 
nothing can be done.’ 

““At this oracular drone my heart 
went up and then sank down, though 
not so far down as it had been. After 
a bit Raudebaugh looked up slyly. 

*** Don’t you knowsomebody, James, 
you can draw on ?’ 

‘**What, for three thousand pounds!’ 

“* Nobody ?’ 

*** This is too serious for me to joke 
about, Mr. Raudebaugh.’ 

“* James, son, don’t you know some- 
body you may draw on, somebody away 
off—a long, long way off ?’ 

“The financier began fairly to purr 
his temptation, and for a moment my 
hope leaped up as I caught his idea 
and the breath of relief it would give. 

‘« ¢ Somebody in Thibet, or Archangel, 
or up the Congo?’ 

“The sporting spirit that had been 
his dormant second self, or had been 
bound and captive through a long life 
of business integrity, raged in him on 
the mere thought of this device. I tell 
you he fairly sang his allurement like a 
siren, and I, though sick with dread of 
its criminal trickery, sweetened to the 
idea. 

‘** No, but I mean it,’ coaxed the old 
man. ‘Now, suppose I draw — I 
dr-a-a-a-aw—’ and while I sulked in the 
despairing collapse that followed my 
second and better judgment of the 
thing—although I was even then pay- 
ing debts like mad in my imagination 
on the money this impossible possibility 
might give me for a few days—the 
banker scratched away on a block of 
drafts. He finished and tossed it before 
me, on the extension leaf of his desk. 

“It was a draft on the Sultan of 
Turkey for three thousand pounds! 
—at sight. 

“«* Sign it, sign it, Raudebaugh urged ; 
‘in five minutes you shall have the 


money to your credit. This will be the 
cleverest piece of financeering ever done.’ 

“T signed it before I knew it, making 
a kind of plunge of it and with a feeling 
of a gamble on liberty and life at a 
throw. 

“I buried my face in my hands when 
the old man went out to the counting- 
room with the condemned draft to be 
passed to my credit. Heaven only 
knows what the clerks thought. 

“<Tt’s all right, James, my boy,’ said 
Raudebaugh, again at his desk. ‘ You 
may draw your cheques, but remember 
the day of reckoning. Be ready with 
the cash to stand the return of the 
Sultan’s Draft.’ 

‘“‘T must have gazed at him as blank 
as a fish. 

‘“** Oh, cheer up, James, we’ll come 
out of this all right. Do you think you 
could get an option on the Conqueror 
mine for anything like a reasonable 

rice ?’ 

*** Well, it hasn't been for sale,’ said 
I, dully, ‘but if any one can buy it at a 
fair figure I suppose I am he. If the 
cash were coming to pay for it.’ 

““* Maybe here’s your chance,’ said 
my friend, and taking upa letter passed 
it over to me; then he turned to write, 
digging away with his pen at a wonder- 
ful rate on something that was evidently 
pleasing to him. 

“The letter was from a capitalist, 
who was at the head of a syndicate that 
was offering to buy developed mining 
property. It was evident they meant 
business, and had millions back of them. 

‘** While I was reading and the banker 
was still writing like a fury, a clerk 
slipped in with a basket containing the 
usual grist of papers that daily passes 
through a bank, all made up ready to 
sign and post, and on the top of the 
heap was the Sultan’s Draft. I give 
you my word of honour, De, I grew ill 
again at the sight of it. 

“‘ The old man finished with a final 
flourish across the paper as the clerk 
passed out. 
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“* Well, James, son, what do you 
think of it ?’ he said, wheeling around 
tome. ‘I’m sure the Conqueror could 
be sold if the price isn’t out of sight. 
If you can manipulate the business, my 
boy, you may snap your fingers at the 
whole of your debts and the Sultan’s 
Draft, too. Your commissions on the 
sale would amount to five times the 
sum of your present needs. Do you 
think you can make it go through in 
six weeks? That’s about the limit of 
time I am giving to the return of this 
hoax.’ 

‘““*Oh, my God! we can’t count on 
that in such a desperate emergency as 
this!’ I cried, in a panic. 

“** Keep cool, James, keep cool. Sit 
on the safety valve and throw in your 
bacon and coal oil. You must beat in 
the race with some of your plans, and 
this offers another very good oppor- 
tunity to win. Now look here,’ the 
banker continued, taking the paper he 
had just been working over, ‘ that draft 
has to have something to go with it, 
and this is what I have made; but if 
any soul on earth can tell what it is, 
it's more than I can.’ 

‘“* He passed it over. 

“‘ Jt was all the thing by rights ought 
to be called. Whether it was an invoice, 
or a bill of sale, or of lading, or a deed, 
or mortgage, or just common barnyard 
hen-tracks, as the old man said, no one 
could tell. It looked like a paper of 
tremendous import, but it was only 
meaningless pen work that didn’t con- 
tain a word to make it intelligible. But 
it was beautiful to look at. The fen 
strokes were as decorative as Chinese 
characters, and seemingly as precise as 
German script. Anyone might have 
told me it was Sanscrit, or Runic, or 
Cuneiform, or-Aztec, or Choctaw, and 
I would have believed it—or for that 
matter, a design for an Oriental rug or 
an Arabian mural decoration ; it would 
have been all the same tome. Why, De, 
what was intended to convey the idea 
of a signature and was a masterpiece 


finer than that of the Sultan himself 
that they inlay in mother-of-pearl on 
the tops of taborets. Heaven help the 
British Museum if it ever meets with 
that dummy document which the banker 
drew: savants will waste their lives 
trying to decipher it. 

“ Well, that worthless thing the old 
man fastened with a big bank pin to 
that worthless draft, and addressed it 
to his correspondent in Paris. 

‘““*There you are, James, my boy; 
bid it good-bye, but be ready to greet it 
with amount on demand when it comes 
back. Now go ’long about your busi- 
ness.’ 

“I did go about my business, you 
can bank on that. I fairly tore up the 
earth to be ready to meet the return of 
that draft. I couldn’t think of that 
infernal draft that I didn’t imagine the 
banks it went through and the stir it 
must have made in some of them. Of 
the blooming young clerks that handled 
it—and reverently, too, good Lord! 
—and of the old-timers they appealed 
to, perhaps, who were afraid to take it 
seriously and afraid to take it as a joke. 

‘None of my schemes positively 
failed, but they tantalised me with 
numberless delays that ate into my 
nerves like lye. Still the return of the 
draft was providentially delayed. Then, 
when each day dawned with the dread 
that it would bring the crack of doom, 
the consummation of the Conqueror 
mine deal became assured. The final 
settlement of the sale that would give 
me money enough and to spare, ran 
neck and neck with the return of that 
villainous draft that would bring me 
ruin and disgrace. 

“At last a bank messenger came 
down to the works to tell me that Mr. 
Raudebaugh wanted to see me imme- 
diately. It was a thoughtless thing for 
the old man to do—he knew my condi- 
tion—I thought of suicide as I went to 
the city. 

‘“‘ The banker was waiting for me in 
his private office, looking as_ usual, 
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The Parson’s Plunge 


By George H. Sandison 


I. 


" O, it isn’t that I crave riches, Mr. 
N Meeker,” continued Rev. Craw- 
ford Cherrival, as he held in, 
without much difficulty, his scraggy 
horse, while the spanking pair of his 
wealthy parishioner, Silas Meeker, 
champed and tugged in their desire to 
be off,—‘‘ at least, not for the money’s 
sake; but one can do so much good 
with a little of it, at times, you know.” 
Silas Meeker laugheda dry little laugh. 

‘* Well, parson, it seems to me you 
have an excellent chance to show how 
much good it’s possible for a man in 
your position to do with very little of it, 
seeing the income from Sparville parish 
is rather limited. But, if I recollect 
rightly, parson, I’ve heard you preach 
the contrary doctrine,—that it is the 
root of evil, and so forth. Come, now, 
—ha, there, Jerry! ’’—this latter to the 
restless off horse. 

“Yes, it’s quite true,” replied Mr. 
Cherrival; and he added, deprecat- 
ingly: “It's a subject I rarely discuss 
outside of the pulpit.” 

**Of course,” observed Mr. Meeker, 
apologetically ; ‘‘ I had not the slightest 
notion of bringing it up in a general 
way, parson; only I thought I would 
like to do you a service, if I could, 
knowing what a hard time of it most of 
you underpaid dominies have. There’s 
Dr. Goss, now; he hasn't half your 
brains, parson, but he has limitless 
cheek, and they’ve given him a thousand 
pound stipend | hear, while you plod 
along here, year in and year out, on a 
trumpery two hundred, and with two 
girls to educate.” 

“Yes, yes,” sighed the dominie, as 
he glanced in the direction of the little 
brown parsonage, embosomed among 
the trees; but even my quiet life has its 
compensations.” 


“ There is only one kind of compensa- 
tion the world takes stock in, parson, 
and that’s hard cash,” snorted Silas. 
** But I haven't time to argue the point. 
I am going over to Harboro’, and I’ll 
be back to supper. If you can spare 
half an hour, this evening, from your 
sermon, run over, and we'll talk about 
this thing. No, I can’t say another 
word, just now.” And, witha shake of 
the lines, and a light snap of the whip 
over their heads, the well-matched 
horses dashed down the road toward 
Harboro’. 

All that afternoon Mr. Cherrival was 
unusually thoughtful. His wife and 
daughters, noting his mood, did not 
disturb him. Doubtless, some great 
pulpit theme was in process of incuba- 
tion,—a discourse which would arouse 
the dumb consciences of the sinners 
the next Sunday; so, at all events, 
concluded pretty Comfort Cherrival, 
the elder daughter and her father’s 
favourite. Comfort was the sunshine 
of the Cherrival home; her sister, 
Lucia, was a tall, statuesque creature, 
more brilliant in music and small talk ; 
but Comfort diffused around her that 
subtle aroma of whole-heartedness that 
is the accompaniment of a sweet and 
gentle nature; and to hear her laugh, 
and watch the dimples chase each 
other in her cheeks, there were certain 
young men in Sparville who would have 
travelled—indeed, who often did travel, 
—many a mile. 

On this particular afternoon, Mrs. 
Cherrival—a worthy dame, somewhat 
prone to gossip—and the girls had been 
holding a council. Such councils were 
frequent in the village minister’s house- 
hold, where the economies had to be 
conscientiously studied with a view to 
making ends meet and keeping up 
appearances’ simultaneously. His 
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meagre salary would permit of few 
luxuries, and many a time had a dress 
or a bonnet done double duty, through 
the skill of Comfort, who was an adept 
at ‘‘making over’’—an artist in conjur- 
ing up “new lamps from old.” The 
annual sociable, an occasion which 
brought out all the best people in Spar- 
ville and two adjoining villages, was 
almost at hand, and the Cherrivals were 
on several of the most important com- 
mittees. Lucia was in despair. 

“It’s hateful to be poor,” she de- 
clared. ‘‘ We can’t have anything here 
at home, because—because we’re so 
wretchedly ill off, and we can’t go any- 
where, hardly, with these old dresses. 
I’m sure everyone will recognize that 


muslin, I’ve worn it so long. I wish I 
could havé a new one!” 
Mrs. Cherrival looked at the re- 


habilitated gown on which Comfort 
was putting the last touches to com- 
plete its transformation. 

“My dear, I think it will do very 
well. It’s a real blessing to have 
someone who can make things over, as 
Comfort does. It actually looks like 
new. 

“It’s a horrid fright,—there! I tell 
you, mamma, I shan't go. No, you 
can make any excuse you please to the 
managers. Say I’m ill. I’m sure it’s 
true, for I’m heartily sick of all this 
make-believe to cover up our poverty. 
If we are poor, let us stop this silly 
pretence of being something else, and 
stay at home. That will be consistent, 
at least.” 

‘“‘Oh, Lucia,” said her sister, ‘‘ you 
forget that we’ve both promised, and 
that the music committee depends 
largely upon your aid for the selections. 
We must go.” 

‘“‘T positively won’t, unless I have a 
new gown. That isfinal.” And Lucia 
walked out of the sewing-room and 
found herself face to face with her 
father, who was just entering. 

Mr. Cherrival had been an almost 
unconscious listener. Every word of 
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the girl’s talk had cut into his heart 
like a knife. 

“Yes, my dear,” he said, in a dis- 
sembling tone, “‘ you are quite right 
about the gown. I overheard what 
you were saying when I came in, of 
course. We will see what can be 
done,” he added, addressing his wile. 
And, with a firmer tread, as of one who 
had suddenly registered some mighty 
resolve, he bent his steps toward his 
study. 

At eight o’clock that evening, the 
village minister dropped around to Mr. 
Meeker’s residence. That gentleman 
lived in a roomy, old-style place, 
which he had bought cheap, and on 
which he had expended a considerable 
sum in repairs. To the occupant of 
the little parsonage, with its boxy 
rooms, the parlours seemed spacious 
and imposing. They were showily and 
somewhat stuffily furnished—too much 
so, altogether, thought Mr. Cherrival ; 
but, then, such profusion was an 
eccentricity of wealth. Besides, it 
was good for the tradesmen. He was 
estimating the probable value of the 
pictures and bronzes, when a door 
opened, and Silas Meeker came forward, 
bowing, and with extended hands of 
welcome. 

“‘Glad you came,” he said, warmly. 
** Step this way; this is my own nook, 
the only corner in the place I call my 
own, you know. The women monopo- 
lise the rest.” 

It was a small apartment, but cosily 
furnished. A wide desk, littered with 
papers, stood open at one side near the 
window. 

** Now, sit down, parson,” said Silas, 
‘** and let us resume that talk we began 


on the road this forenoon. Are you 
willing ?” 
“Quite,” replied Mr. Cherrival. 


‘‘The fact is, I—I’ve been thinking it 
over a bit, and—well, you may be 
right.” 

“Of course I am, and so are you 
right, too,” rejoined Meeker, slapping 
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his knee. ‘‘It’s as plain as the nose 
on your face, that a man can do more 
with money than he can without it! 
That's true, eh ?”’ 

‘© Yes, I believe it is.” 

“Now, parson, let’s come to the 
point. I’m a business man, and my 
word is good for a fair-sized amount in 
the city. I’ve known you and your 
people quite a long time, and an 
opportunity has come for me to do you 
a service. Not that it costs me any- 
thing. I want you to distinctly 
understand that, at the outset. It’s 
simply letting you know a movement 
in the market which is as certain as 
sunrise.” 

“T can't say that I quite compre- 
hend.”’ 

“Ha, ha! of course not. I might 
have known you wouldn't catch the 
idea. You clerical men are green, and 
no mistake; but here it is, in plain 
English.” 

Mr. Cherrival nodded. ‘ Well,—” 

‘*A certain stock—Eastbourne Con- 
solidated—is going up within the next 
twenty days. I happen to be one of 
the few—lI may say, very few—who are 
in the combination. We absolutely 
control it. It will go up thirty to 
forty per cent. in the next three weeks. 
Now, do you catch the meaning ?” 

The village minister looked more 
puzzled than ever. ‘‘I fail to percieve 
the point ’—and he laughed, a faint 
little laugh, as if rather ashamed of his 
own obtuseness in matters of business. 

Silas looked at him. ‘ Well,” he 
exclaimed, ‘“‘I am not surprised. You 
can’t be expected, of course, to think 
of such things. What a lamb you 
would make! ” 

“A lamb?” echoed Mr. Cherrival. 

“Yes; it’s a pet phrase we people 
have on the Stock Exchange. But let 
us resume. Eastbourne Consolidated 
is going up. Anyone buying it now, to 
hold for the rise, is going to make 
money. Do you see?” 

“* Quite clearly.” 
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“Now,” continued Silas, impressively, 
“this is the opportunity of your life, 
Cherrival. You take my word for it. 
You run up to London, to-morrow, to 
this address. They are my brokers. 
Mr. Finck will see you. Put every 
shilling you can raise, beg, or borrow 
in Eastbourne Consolidated on margin, 
and hold for the’ rise. It’s a sure 
thing.” 

The parson rose to his feet. He was 
pale, as he faced this great crisis in his 
life. In an instant there came up be- 
fore his eyes a vision of comforts, and 
even luxuries, at home. Mother and 
the girls—how they would rejoice at an 
opportunity which promised to pull 
them out of the rut of genteel poverty. 
Yet, something—it might have hen a 
wave of honourable feeling, or it might 
have been mere selfish caution—whis- 
pered to him to be careful. The red 
danger-signal flushed his studious face. 

“ Mr. Meeker,” he began, faintly, and 
his voice sounded hollow, even to him- 
self, “I am a man with large responsi- 
bilities. My family looktome, naturally. 
I appreciate all you are doing for me in 
this matter, and, believe me, I would 
like to follow your advice, but I dare 
not take any step that might involve 
even the slightest risk. Were anything 
untoward to happen, it would be my 
ruin-——my utter ruin.” 

Silas took a turn up and down the 
room before replying. He wheeled 
abruptly and faced the minister. 

“Look here, Cherrival, there is no 
risk ; there shan’t be a penny of risk to 
you. I'll give you my undertaking, in 
black and white, that there shan’t. If 
there’s a loss, I’ll pocket it all myself. 
Is that satisfactory ?” 

“Wholly so,” murmured the minister. 

Meeker sat down at the desk, and, 
seizing a note-heading, wrote these 
words :— 

I hereby pledge myself to reimburse Rev. Craw- 


ford Cherrival for any loss he may incur in his 
holdings of Eastbourne Consolidated. 


Siras MEEKER. 
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With this precious piece of paper 
folded and stowed away in his note- 
book, Mr. Cherrival rose to leave. 

‘“‘ Now, parson,”’ said Meeker; ‘‘there’s 
just one thing more I want to say, 
before bidding you good-night. All 
this that’s taken place here this even- 
ing must be strictly between you and 
me. Understand? The information 
is for yourself. I don’t want to let the 
whole village know what is doing in 
the City. It’s a good thing, of course, 
and, if we were to let in a few friends, 
all right; but to let everybody in would 
be the quickest way to let our plans 
slip out, and that wouldn’t do.” 

‘I quite catch the point.” 

‘Of course you do. Now, there are 
just one or two besides yourself who 
know anything about it, and I don’t 
want it known too widely. So perhaps, 
on the whole, you would better be 
mum.” 

‘You may absolutely trust my dis- 
cretion, Mr. Meeker,” was the grave 
assurance given by the minister. 

‘That's right,” said Silas, bowing 
him out. ‘** Discretion’ is the word. 
Most people are fools, anyhow, and 
they can’t keep a secret. Good-night, 
Cherrival. I’llsee youthrough. Good- 
night.” 


a 


II. 


Hardly had the next morning’s sun 
reddened the tops of the trees when 
the Rev. Crawford Cherrival arose. He 
had passed an almost sleepless night, 
tossing about, and tormented by the 
recollection of what had taken place in 
the Meeker mansion the previous 
evening. In those dark and tedious 
hours of the night, to his sensitive 
mind, trained to recognise even the 
minutest affairs of life from a moral 
View-point, his bargain with Silas 
Meeker assumed the complexion of a 
compact with the evil powers—a self- 
surrender to Mammon. 

But the warm sunshine is a wonder- 
ful tonic, and before Mr. Cherrival had 
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completed his toilet his spirits began 
to rise. After all, he reflected, there 
was nothing very wicked in what he 
had arranged to do; why should he 
not accept a favour, when fortune so 
kindly laid it down at his feet? And 
he really could do so much with the 
money! Not only at home, but among 
his parish poor, he could effect wonder- 
ful transformations. He would consc- 
crate his money — assuming that 
everything came out as he hoped—to 
the best of uses. In his hands it 
would do better service than in those 
of some others whom he knew—at 
least, he trusted it would. In this 
complacent frame of mind he went 
downstairs. 

Mrs. Cherrival was already astir. 
The family kept no maid-of-all-work, 
and could only afford occasional help, 
so the good dame was her own house- 
wife. She pottered about and laid the 
breakfast things while she chatted with 
the pastor. Soon the girls came down, 
and their morning meal was served. 

‘‘T have to go to London this after- 
noon,’ remarked Mr. Cherrival, in the 
most casual way, while chipping his egg. 

“ Father,” said Lucia, “may I go? 
You know you promised me you’d take 
me along, the next time you went.” 

“‘T did so promise,” her father re- 
plied, ‘‘but you'll have to excuse me 
this time, dear, as I have some business 
matters to look after.” 

Mrs. Cherrival glanced across the 
table. 

** You saw Mr. Meeker last night ?”’ 
she queried, shrewdly. 

“Yes, we had a pleasant time to- 
gether,” said the pastor. ‘‘ Meeker is 
a fine, straightforward fellow—a hard- 
headed business man, I should say, 
but with a good heart.’”” 

‘Most people think differently,”’ said 
Mrs. Cherrival. ‘‘ They don’t rate 
him very high, and I know some of the 
neighbours who believe that he’s alto- 
gether too sharp for Sparville; but they 
may be prejudiced, of course.” 
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“Um,—well, my dear,” said the 
little pastor, ““we must be extremely 
careful not to take up other people's 
antagonisms. We should judge of 
men and women by our own personal 
knowledge of their character and 
temperament, and not through others’ 
spectacles. I have found him quite an 
agreeable neighbour.” 

Fifteen minutes later saw him seated 
in a train and speeding toward London. 
When he arrived there, he made his 
way to the city, and had little difficulty 
in finding the office of Mr. Meeker’s 
broker. Mr. Finck, a bullet-headed, 
smooth-faced man with eye glasses, 
over the tops of which he looked at 
his visitor, received him curtly. The 
entire transaction, over which Mr. 
Cherrival had brooded and perspired 
for the previous fourteen hours, was 
arranged in less than five minutes. 

It was late in the afternoon, when 
Mr. Cherrival returned to Sparville. 
At the station, he caught a glimpse of 
Mr. Meeker, as the latter was driving 
away with a friend who had accom- 
panied him, on his return from the 
city, in the same train. 

“Seen Finck ?” cried Silas, in passing. 

“Te.” 

“That’s right.” This latter he 
shouted over his shoulder, in response 
to Mr. Cherrival’s nod. 

That night, after the usual simple 
evening service which Pastor Cherrival 
never omitted, and when the girls had 
kissed him and slipped upstairs, the 
good man felt a lump of compunction 
sticking in his throat, as his eyes 
sought his wife’s face. Never before, 
in his whole married life, had he held 
a secret from her for a moment, and 
he felt like a guilty man. Why should 
she not share with him the precious 
knowledge of their coming good 
fortune? Besides, {Oh, the selfishness 
of man!] he could stand the strain 
easier if he shared it with her; he 
knew he could. Mr. Meeker had said 
he didn’t want “the whole town” to 


know it; but, surely, one might confide 
in his own wife. His eye lighted up 
with a sudden resolve. 

‘‘My dear, —ahem!” he _ began, 
clearing his throat vigorously. I want 
to speak about something I’ve had on 
my mind all day.” 

“Oh, Crawford, what can it be?” 
she asked, in lowered accents and with 
increasing agitation. 

“ Nothing to worry about, my dear. 
It’s this,—but first I want you to 
promise me, dear, that you won't 
whisper a syllable of it to anyone, not 
even to Comfort or Lucia. I'll tell 
you all about it; but I must-have your 
promise to keep it strictly to ourselves. 
He insisted that I should tell no one.” 

“He!” cried Mrs. Cherrival. 
*“Who? why did he insist on such 
great secrecy?” 

“Mr. Meeker, of course,—didn’t I 
mention his name?” 

“No, you never did. Oh, Crawford 
you’re hiding something from me. 
You have a terrible secret which you 
are keeping back from the wife of your 
bosom.” 

** Pardon me, my dear; if I haven't 
told you everything, already, it’s simply 
because you won’t permit me.” 

*‘T,—oh, Crawford! haven’t I been 
begging, entreating, praying you to 
speak and relieve your mind? And 
you won't. You keep the secret fast 
locked in your heart. Remember,” 
she added, impressively, ‘“‘there are 
secrets that kill!” 

“Sit quiet for five consecutive 
minutes, and I’ll tell you the whole 
mystery. It’s this: Mr. Meeker has 
done me a very particular favour. He 
knows of a certain stock which is to 
be advanced at least twenty per cent 
inside of a month; he’s in the syndi- 
cate, you see, and, as they control the 
market as far as this stock is con- 
cerned, why, they—” 

“Oh, Crawford! you have never 
gone into any of that man’s schemes! 
Remember, I warned you, Crawford.” 
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“Nonsense! Mr. Meeker is no 
schemer to be dreaded as one who is 
plotting to prey upon his neighbours. 
Besides, you know how extremely 
careful, not to say conservative, I am, 
in business matters. This is one that 
I consider to be eminently safe, and, 
let me add, substantial. The result 
will be of the greatest benefit to you 
and our daughters.” 

“To me?” echoed the wife. 

“Yes. The fact is,—I have—ahem! 
—made a modest. investment on Mr. 
Meeker’s recommendation, and with 
his personal guarantee. I closed the 
matter with his broker to-day.” 

“And that’s what took you to 
London?” asked Mrs. Cherrival. 
“ But, dear,—you had to pay money, 
didn’t you?” 

‘‘Not very much,” replied the little 
pastor, gaining confidence as he un- 
folded his story. ‘‘ You see, you can’t 
expect to understand these business 
matters, and I don’t mean to trouble 
your head about the details; but rest 
assured it’s a wise investment, and one 
that will bring a handsome profit.” 

Mrs. Cherrival brightened visibly. 
“Well, you do work hard and you 
deserve to have better fortune than 
we’ve had these five years, since we 
came to Sparville.’’ 

Pastor Cherrival bent over his wife’s 
chair and kissed her. 

‘“‘There,—that’s the right way to 
view it, ma. Now, you go to bed, and 
don’t bother your head about it again, 
for a month to come, and then East- 
bourne Consolidated will have risen 
twenty per cent or more. But, re- 
member, you are to say nothing about 
it. Mr. Meeker was explicit in his 
wish that it should be kept as quiet 
as possible. ‘Don't want the whole 
town to know of it,’ was what he said.” 

‘Of course, of course,” replied Mrs. 
Cherrival, thoughtfully. “ Well, I'll 


remember, Crawford; you never knew 
me to mention a secret to anybody, 
did you? 


No, nor shall you now. I 
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shall never breathe the name of East- 
bourne Consolidated.” 

There was a faint rustle 
passage as Mrs. Cherrival went up to 


in the 
her room. She thought it might be 
the wind. 


Ill. 


During the next fortnight, Sparville 
was in a state of suppressed excite- 
ment. There were few outward and 
visible indications of anything unusual 
taking place in the quiet village, yet 
the actual condition of affairs might 
not untruthfully have been likened to a 
slumbering volcano, whdse hidden fires 
threatened momentarily to pierce the 
crust, and burst forth in flame and 
smoke. The little post office was the 
daily rendezvous of groups of villagers, 
who talked in whispers, and became 
instantly silent whenever a _ stranger 
appeared to drop in a letter. In the 
backroom of Gurnee’s grocery, too, 
sundry meetings took place at which 
the shoemaker, the baker, the black- 
smith, and the carpenter were fre- 
quently present. Mr. Burd, the village 
attorney, dropped in at some of these 
gatherings. He and old Garrett 
Storms, the dairyman, were seen to- 
gether in close consultation after one 
of these meetings; whereupon Mr. 
Yule, the village watchmaker and 
jeweller, and Hurry, cornchandler, who 
did business on opposite sides of the 
same street, nodded over the causeway 
to each other, and winked knowingly. 
Churchwarden Dutcher went _ to 
London three times during the week, 
and, on his return, was visited at his 
home by nearly half the congregation, 
including Mr. Marsh, the sexton, and 
Miss Bilisselt, the soprano of the 
church choir. Tolman, the _ local 
newsagent, doubled his orders for the 
financial papers twice within the 
week, and was regularly sold out. 
The Sparville bank ledger showed a 
larger percentage of deposits withdrawn 
within those two weeks than in any 
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previous year in its history. Sparville 
is a slow town, and its people are care- 
ful of their finances. 

‘*T didn’t see you at church yester- 
day, Mr. Chase,” said Manager 
Grissom of the Sparville Bank to the 
cashier, after opening on the second 
Monday after Pastor Cherrival’s event- 
ful visit to London. ‘“ Were you ill?” 

“No. I went to see my brother-in- 
law,” replied the cashier. 

“‘Ah,” observed Mr. Grissom, “ you 
missed a good sermon.  Cherrival 
spoke like a man inspired, and took as 
his text, ‘Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth.’ “Queer choice, 
wasn’t it?” 

“ Rather,” replied the cashier, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘ It sounds like a warning.” 

“Do you know that it strikes me 
that Cherrival’s a mighty shrewd fellow 
for a pastor,” continued the manager. 
“He told us, in that sermon, how 
delusive the chase after money is, and 
how those that get it are only trustees 
—don’t own it themselves, but have 
only the use of it, so long as they carry 
out the Lord’s will with it, helping 
other folks, and doing good generally. 
And he was pretty severe on rich 
people who make money a god.” 

“Rather hard on some of his own 
flock,”’ remarked the cashier. ‘There’s 
old ‘ Four-eyes’ Brisbin, who holds 
mortgages on a score of houses, and 
passes around the plate on Sundays, 
and a lot of others like him, who'd do 
anything for money.” 

‘*He had a good word, though, for 





money honestly made,” added the 
manager. 
‘““How’s the market?” asked the 


cashier, shortly. 

‘*‘Down. The whole list closed lower 
Saturday, with a downward tendency, 
particularly speculative shares.” 

‘“‘ Somebody’s going to be hit badly, 
unless the market changes,” said the 
cashier, quickly. 

“ That’s true,” replied Mr. Grissom. 
“T have a notion somehow, that there’s 


been quite a good deal of speculation of 
late among our friends here.” 

“That doesn’t fully express it,”’ ob- 
served the cashier. ‘‘ Most of the 
local accounts have run down lower 
than at any other time in my recollec- 
tion. It’s been a steady draft, and 
always on Mondays.” 

“ Strange, isn’t it?” 

“Well, no, not exactly. I only 
found out yesterday what was at the 
bottom of it. My brother-in-law, who 
has had some acquaintance with the 
Cherrivals, let out the secret. It seems 
that Dominie Cherrival got a private 
tip on stocks—a dead secret, you know 
—and it got about among the church 
folks, and they’ve evidently gone in 
pretty generally, that fool of a brother 
in-law of mine with the rest of them. 
I just caught him in time, for he would 
have been in even more deeply, had I 
not seen him yesterday.” 

‘‘H—m,” said the manager, dryly. 
* Well, Mr. Chase, no accommodations, 
remember. Please be careful.” 

IV. 

When the Rev. Mr. Cherrival learned 
that Eastbourne Consolidated, after 
declining steadily day by day during 
fhe three weeks he had been an investor, 
had now fallen, as it were, out of sight, 
he sought an interview with Mr. Meeker, 
dismay written on his countenance. 
The stockbroker greeted him with a 
hilarious cordiality which seemed to 
the clergyman somewhat untimely. 

“The simple fact of the matter is, 
Mr. Cherrival,” said Mr. Meeker calm- 
ly, ‘‘that the whole market has gone 
off to'an extent that has.wiped out all 
margins on Eastbourne Consolidated, 
yours among the number, of course.” 

“You mean to imply,” gasped the 
little pastor, “that my investment 
is—— 

“Gone! Yes, that’s the plain 
English of it. Wiped out, you under- 
stand. Dropped ten points in a single 
morning, and closed on a fabling market, 
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with no immediate prospect of picking 
up. 

Mr. Cherrival felt a lump in his 
throat which prevented speech. He 
grew pale and rose unsteadily to his 
feet. 

‘Don’t go. I want to say some- 
thing more,” pursued Silas, mercilessly. 
He seemed to enjoy the wriggling of 
this poor, unsophisticated worm on his 
hook. 

‘“‘ Perhaps you remember, Mr. Cherri- 
val, that we agreed—solem’ly agreed, 
you understand, — that this little 
arrangement of ours was to be strictly 
private? Isn’t that true?” 

‘‘ Ye-es,” gurgled Mr. Cherrival. The 
world seemed slipping away from him. 
He saw the great tempter, in this 
human guise, looking at him and mock- 
ing his agony. He heard the voices of 
accusation and derision taunting him. 
The room was filled with them. The 
solitary light glared at him, like the 
eye of an evil spirit. ‘‘Of course,” 
Silas went on, and his voice seemed to 
come from the vastness of a pit, “of 
course you meant to keep your word; 
but you didn’t. You gave away our 
little secret, parson, and that’s the 
whole trouble. A secret that is known 
to three is a secret no longer. Why, 
half the towm knew it in less than a 
week.” 

‘‘ Impossible !” whispered Mr.Cherri- 
val, horror-stricken at the charge; “I 
told no one,—except my wife, and 
she—” 

‘‘ There,—that’s the key to the com- 
bination. Ah, parson, you’ve got the 
old Adam in you, after all. ‘I told 
my wife,’ you say. Ah, it’s the same 
thing, every time. It’s human nature, 
the same confounded, old, unreliable 
human nature.” 

‘I assure you most solemnly, Mr. 
Meeker, that my wife never mentioned 
the subject. The thing is out of the 
question.” 

* Well, much the 


well, then, so 


better, if it’s so; only, if they’ve gone 


jest forget it ?’ 


—was 
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in on that stock on natural selection, 
and without a hint from a soul, it’s the 
first time in my life I ever heard of 
such a thing. But you can make sure 
of it by asking them about it, yourself. 
I want you to understand, distinctly, 
that | wash my hands of it so far as 


they’re concerned. You understand?” 

“I do understand, to my sorrow,” he 
said, huskily. ‘ And I also understand 
that I am here, to-night, a ruined man, 
and, in the eyes of all my friends and 
my family, and the whole world, a 
disgraced one.” 

** Nonsense!” ejaculated Meeker. 
‘*‘There’s no disgrace about it. These 
neighbours of yours will be so ashamed, 
because they’ve missed it this time, 
that they'll keep quiet all around. I 
know the sort they are, parson; ready 
to get up in the middle of the night to 
make a shilling, and just hungry for a 
chance at a speculation. No, no, 
parson; don’t you tell me I don’t know 
them, because I do. When they found 
out you had information on_ the 
market—well, we won’t say just how 
they did find it out, because I don’t 
want to hurt your feelings—I say, 
when they found it out, did they stop” 
to consider whether it was just the 
honourable thing to take advantage 
of private information? Did they 
come to you and say, ‘ We heard of 
this by accident, but we’re too honour- 
able to make a penny out of it, so we'll 
No! the moment they 
heard what you knew, Cherrival, they 
appropriated the valuable information 
which was yours and mine alone in all 
Sparville, you understand, and they 
took it and traded on it. Was that 
honest ? Now, parson, I put it to you 
it honourable and Christian- 
like ?” 

Cherrival groaned and shook his 
head. 

‘Certainly, ‘twasn’t,” continued 
Silas. ‘‘ Now the courts have held 
that news is property, and has got to 
be protected, jest like other property, 
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and whoever takes and uses my 
property, without my permission, does 
so at his own risk and peril of the law. 
Isn’t that true? Of course it is. An’ 
that’s jest what they did; they took 
my property—our property, yours and 
mine—and used it illegally.” 

“I am quite sure they have done 
nothing wrong, with intention,” 
pleaded Mr. Cherrival, weakly. ‘‘ The 
information you speak of could not—at 
least, I don’t see how it could have 
been appropriated, As far as I am 
personally concerned, I doubt whether, 
had I been so disposed, I could have 
enlightened them, since I don’t 
understand such things as well as you 
do.” 

“Ha! ha! You are very slow, 
parson,” cried Silas, touching him 
lightly on the shoulder, in a familiar 
way. ‘“‘Of course, it didn’t strike you 
that the fact of my guaranteeing your 
purchase would set ’em off on the same 
track,eh? Well, it did. But, though 
you're all right, I didn’t guarantee the 
whole town; nor did you—so both our 
consciences are clear on that score. 
This squares our little account.” 

’ As he spoke, he handed an envelope 
to Mr. Cherrival. 

** You'll find there the exact amount 


you put in, with interest, so that you 
don’t lose anything, and I keep the 
guarantee, which wipes out. the score. 
No, no; it’s all right, parson;. I’ve 
simply kept my word to see you 
through, whether the market went up 
or down. It went the wrong way, this 
time—for you ; that’s all.” 

The little pastor heaved a great 
sigh of relief. He had been on the 
brink of a gulf, and had begun io slip 
over into the abyss, when the enemy— 
for how could he regard Silas Meeker 
as otherwise ?—had drawn him back, 
with a strong hand, to the solid 
ground. Thrusting the envelope into 
his pocket, he essayed to express his 
thanks, but his lips were dry and the 
words were inarticulate. 

Silas accompanied him to the door- 
way. As Mr. Cherrival stepped out 
into the quiet, star-lit night, and turned 
down the avenue toward the little red 
house, he involuntarily breathed a 
prayer of thankfulness at his escape 
from the disaster that had seemed 
about to overwhelm him. With the 
prayer was mingled an earnest petition 
that he might be forgiven if he had 


been the instrument, however un- 
wittingly, of leading others into 
temptation. 
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A CGrue Story. 


HE town of Arroyo City is 
situated high up in the moun- 
tains of the far-off south-west of 

the United States. 

The population of Arroyo City had 
turned out to meet the tri-weekly 
stage. The men who awaited the 
coming of the stage-coach were 
bearded, slouchily dressed, and careless 
in manner. They talked calmly and 
carelessly among themselves about this, 
that, or the other thing as the stage- 
coach rolled up to the platform of the 
Lone Star Hotel with its customary 
flourish. Yet they ceased talking and 
perforce turned to stare as, upon a 
certain morning, there stepped down 
from the stage the gigantic figure of a 
man clad in a long black coat, a dark 
black hat and a protruding shirt front, 
with trousers stuffed into his capacious 
bootlegs. The face of this man was 
burnt red by his journey over the alkali 
flats. His hair was a sunburnt brown, 
his light moustache straggling and 
irregular. His eye, half red and half 
hazel, what with heredity and much 
fine dust, gaged about him in discon- 
tent as he first set foot upon the 
soil of the little mining camp. 
Accustomed to lord it over his fellow- 
citizens, as was plainly shown by his 
demeanour, the new-comer did not pay 
much attention to the crowd which 
gathered near the stage. He strode 
into the hotel office, slammed his hat 
upon a hook, dug his hands deep into 
the much-used wash basin, and soon 
thereafter declared to the landlord that 
he was ready to eat. He left upon the 
hotel register the inscription, ‘ Mr. 
William Williamson.” 


“Bill” Williamson, as he was 


christened in five minutes after his 
arrival in Arroyo City, fell upon his 
with a vigour of 


first meal there 


A New Bad Man in Town 
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appetite born of long stage travel. Yet 
he found the meal not altogether pleas- 
ing, and minus some adjuncts to which 
he had apparently been personally 
accustomed earlier in his life. A heavy 
scowl sat upon his face as he strode up 
to the landlord after his dinner, and 
complained in tones loud enough to be 
heard through the open window that 
the beef was too tough for any white 
man to eat, and that the bread was not 
good enough for a dog, and that there 
was no butter or milk on the table. 

“‘T reckon the grub was good enough 
for you, anyhow,” said Peterson, the 
landlord of the hotel, apparently 
willing to argue the matter. Yet 
there was no argument of consequence. 
A few angry words passed, and Mr. 
William Williamson, the lust of com- 
bat showing in his eye, picked up the 
landlord and threw him over his own 
counter, where he lay wedged in be- 
tween the desk and the chair, his feet 
in close juxtaposition to his counten- 
ance. Mr. Williamson seemed to find 
nothing disturbing in this little matter, 
but walked on out of doors, hands in 
pocket and his gaze seeking for any one 
who should say him nay. 

- The story of the incident at the 
Lone Star Hotel spread rapidly through 
the town. Whiteman, the Jew, told it 
to Jackson, the ranchman, and Jackson 
repeated it to one of his cow-punchers 
who had come into town with him, and 
the latter told it to the barber, and the 
barber told it to everybody else. ‘I 
reckon we sure have got a new bad man 
in town,” said the barber, ‘‘and he is 
real bad, too. Fight? He’ll fight as 
quick as he’d eat, and he’s so blarned 
industrious about fighting that he don’t 
never think to pull his gun. Why he 
just grabs hold of Peterson like he 
was a baby and throws him over the 
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desk same as he would a bag of 
potatoes.” 

He did make trouble. Inside of his 
first week in Arroyo City he had 
whipped three men, one of them drunk, 
two of them sober and at their best. 
His method of warfare was so peculiar 
that the public seemed dazed and 
mystified. Never yet had the stranger 
been known to go after his gun in the 
accepted fashion of the Southwest. 
Arroyo City reasoned that if he could 
fight thus without resorting to a gun, 
he would be strictly dangerous when 
he took to firearms. 

The new bad man at Arroyo City 
came to be accepted as one of the citi- 
zens of the town. Naturally, and like 
every body else, he soon acquired what he 
called a “property” on Baxter Moun- 
tain, the same “ property” consisting 
mainly of an oblong hole blasted into 
the rock of the mountain side to a 
depth somewhat beyond six feet. Each 
man of Arroyo City was very jealous of 
his “property,” and each was _ con- 
tinually on the look-out for some in- 
fringement which might rob him, im 
posse, of a certain portion of that wealth 
which he was certain the solid earth 
contained for him. In fact, the shaft 
of Bill Williamson, located high up on 
Baxter's, had little enough to do with 
the McDonald location; but Mr. 
Williamson claimed everything in sight 
of his shaft, and fell into a passion at 
the thought that anyone else might 
dare to cross his claim. None the less, 
the owners of the McDonald claim an- 
nounced their determination of follow- 
ing their lode, run where it might. 
They traced it square across the alleged 
claim of Mr. Williamson, and prepared 
to follow out what appeared to be one 
of the few really. valuable mineral streaks 
of the district. Hence, one morning, 
as Mr. Williamson sat at the mouth of 
his shaft, breathing forth fumes of de- 
fiance and contumely upon all the rest 
of mining mankind, he saw far down 
the mountain side a little party 


approaching, composed of McDonald, 
the red-headed county surveyor, a 
gentleman from New Jersey, and a little 
lawyer, all of whom, as later appeared, 
were concerned with the legal posting 
of the McDonald claim. To them 
approached the new bad man of Arroyo 
City, striding down the mountain in 
great leaps, and uttering loud-voiced 
protest at this enroachment on his 
vested rights. Then and there occurred 
something new in the life of Mr. 
Williamson. 

“Get off my claim, you low scoun- 
drels!” cried he to the party as he 
approached; and added to his qualified 
remarks certain others of similarly 
forcible nature. To his surprise the 
party did not fly. Upon the contrary, 
the red-headed surveyor stopped biting 
at a cigar and looked at him calmly. 

““What’s the matter with you?” said 
the red-headed surveyor. 

“It’s none of your accursed business 
what’s the matter with me,” said the 
bad man. “But I want to tell you, 
you don’t come fooling around on my 
property. Now you get out of here, 
and condemned quick, or I'll throw you 
out.” 

The gentleman from New Jersey 
visibly paled at this situation. The 
little lawyer pressed forward with a 
cynical smile, showing the soul of one 
who joys in tumult. The face of the 
red-headed surveyor flamed suddenly 
into a dark and ominous red. 

“You great big lubber,” said he; 
“you'd better go on about your 
business, or you'll get into trouble 
here.” 

The bad man gasped in consterna- 
tion, his rage such that he could only 
stutter, incapable of definite speech. 
Something in the attitude of the other 
man served to give him pause. For 
the first time in his life he hesitated 
to lay violent hands upon a fellow-man. 
Instead he began to bluster, and also 
for the first time in all! his life he made 
the threat of using arms. 
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A NEW BAD MAN 


IN TOWN 


“You thieving little cusses,” he cried, 

“if I had a gun here I’d kill the whole 
lot of you.” 

At this remark the little lawyer 
stepped up a shade closer to the red- 
headed surveyor. The face of the lat- 
ter toned down a little in colour, and he 
became preternaturally calm. 

“Ts that so, 
my friend?” 
said he to the 
bad man. 
“Well, now, 
I tell you what 
you can do. 
You just hoof 
it back to town 
as fast as the 
Lord'll let you. 
It's getting to- 
wards evening 
now. At six 
o'clock to- 
morrow morn- 
ing I'll be in 
the middle of 
the street, not 
far from Tom- 
linson’s drug 
store. You see 
that you come 
into the street 
somewhere 
near White- 
man’s. Get 
yourself fixed 
good and 
plenty, and 
when you see 
me, you turn 
loose, because 
that’s sure 
what I’m goin’ to do. You can’t 
interfere with any client of mine, and 
you can’t monkey with me, and the 
quicker you find that out the better 
for everybody here.” 

Upon hearing this sublimely auda- 
cious speech, the new bad man of 
Arroyo City felt himself unable to say 
whether he was most shocked or 





‘** Get off my claim! 
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grieved. He sat down on a rock to 
think it over. The red-headed sur- 
veyor turned away about his work, and 
the three paid little more attention to 
the figure which they ultimately left 
crouched down upon the hillside. 

It was probably the gentleman from 
New Jersey who gave away the news 
of this im- 
pending en- 
counter, for 
certainly 
McDonald 
himself was 
not guilty of 
anything so 
crude, and the 
little lawyer 
felt himself 
bound by the 
seal of pro- 
fessional reti- 
cence. Yet the 
talk spread 
slowly, then 
more rapidly, 
during the 
evening, until 
at length it 
became a mat- 
ter of general 
conversation, 
at the Lone 
Star. There 
was a consen- 
sus of opinion 
that Arroyo 
City had con- 
siderable need 
for McDonald, 
the surveyor, 
since he was 
the only reliable surveyor in Arroyo 
County; whereas, it seemed to have no 
great demand for Williamson. Un- 
known to McDonald, a little party of 
citizens was quietly formed, who decided 
that they would also be present upon 
the street early next morning. 

Williamson, in spite of his known 
character, had picked up a friend or so, 
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as seems possible for any sort of man 
to do. Following the custom of the 
time, he shared a little cabin with a 
quasi-partner, a quiet person by the 
name of “‘ Doc,” a tall, slender, and 
dark-eyed man, who owed his living to 
his facility at cards. Certain trans- 
actions of Doc had made him un- 
popular in the community, and no one 
was unwilling to see him take to 
house with Williamson, who was also 
regarded with a certain coldness. 
Between these two there had sprung 
up a sort of friendship, and when 
Williamson came home that night he 
had someone before whom he could 
pour out his woes. Meantime Doc had 
been out upon the street and knew 
something of the rumours which were 
circulating. Calmly, and in a few 
words, he advised Mr. Williamson to 
make his will that night, explaining to 
him that he would probably not have 
further need for mining claims, cross 
lodes, or the like. 

“That feller McDonald has_ got 
sand,” said Doc, ‘‘and unless you are 
mighty handy with a gun, he’s liable to 
get you. Besides, from what I hear, 
he’s apt to have some considerable 
help, if he needs any. Now, as to 
you, what sort of help have you 
got?” 

To this there seemed no fitting 
answer. The big bad man underwent 
a revolutionary alteration at that 
moment. Pale as a sheet, convulsed 
with an actual chill, he threw himself 
down upon the bunk and cowered 
there, the very picture of abject terror. 
Doc looked down at him with an 
amused contempt in his eyes. 

“Well, I’m _ blowed!” said he. 
“You’re some different from what I 
allowed. Now, I can’t tell what’s the 
matter with you. You surely ain’t 
afraid, are you?” His answer was 
only a groan. 

“Now, personally,” said Doc, 
“‘ you've smashed up plenty of folks in 
your time. I don’t see why you didn’t 
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eat up this little outfit that’s going 
against you. Like enough you ain't 
used to any kind of a gun play. In 
some ways a gun is more dangerous 
than a fist, especially if the fist is on a 
littler man than yourself. It’s a 
singular thing, but I’ve always noticed 
that a little man can shoot as hard, or 
almost as hard, with the same gun as a 
big man; even as big a man as you are, 
Bill.” 

Williamson turned his face toward 
the wall. 

“What worries me,” went on Doc 
in even tones, “is the great and 
philosophical question of why you 
ought to mind. Now, certainly, if you 
don’t go out on the street in the 
morning and do some shooting, you 
might as well leave this community. 
Certainly, also, you will probably leave 
this community if you do go out there. 
Then, if these questions may be con- 
sidered settled that way, what you got 
left to fret about? We all got to go 
sometime, and it seems to me that 
any fellow who has come out to this 
country ought to have thought that 
whole thing out before he came. This 
ain’t no place to study on the folly of 
human life, nor the beauties of nature, 
nor your duties to your fellow man. 
This here place, if I may say it, is 
somewhat swift and decisive in its way, 
and mostly it don’t give a hang. In 
short, Bill,’’ went on Doc, “‘I must say 
to you, that if you come here deliberate 
to go into the bad-man business, you 
struck about the worst place you ever 
did see.” 

From the bunk there came but little 
response. “I’m sick,” groaned Wil- 
liamson ; and, indeed, it is likely that 
he suffered from an actual ague. 

“Yes, you’re sick; I know you're 
sick,” said Doc. ‘I never was sick 
just that way in all my life, but I allow 
I know just how you feel. Now, I'll 
tell you what [’m a goin’ to do, just to 
show you how you ought to act when 
you come to this country, and just to 
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show you, too, that as a partner I’ma 
thoroughbred, and no quitter. 

“T'll tell you what you do in the 
morning. You wrap yourself up good 
and warm in your blanket, so you 
won't feel sick, and you sit at the 
window and look down toward 
Tomlinson’s drug store. You can’t 
quite get into my clothes; that’s why 
I ask you to wrap up in the blanket. 
Now you look out of the window good 
and hard, and always remember what 
you see. As for me, why, I’ve lived a 
heap thus far along, and I ain’t so very 
particular. Not that I’ve any grudge 
against Mac, for, on the contrary, I 
think a lot of him; but just on general 
principles, I don’t like for a town to 
tell any one, or any two, of its leadin’ 
people that it ain’t got no more use for 
them. So you just look out of the 
window to-morrow morning.” 

On the following morning, not long 
after sunrise, there appeared in the 
centre of the main street of Arroyo 
City, at a point not far from Tomlin- 
son’s drug store, the compact figure of 
McDonald, the red-headed county 
surveyor. Opposite him, and close up 
to the wall of the nearest adobe, stood 
the little lawyer, whose soul. delighted 
in strife. He held his hand carelessly 
in his coat pocket. The gentleman 
from New Jersey was nowhere visible. 
Yet, singularly enough, here and there, 
close to the walls of the adobes which 
lined the street at that point, there 
might have been seen other citizens, 
standing carelessly, some with their 
waistcoats idly opened, some with their 
hands in their pockets, some whittling 
at a stick or twig, and all very much 
unconcerned. The red-headed sur- 
veyor also stood calmly, with his six- 
shooter resting ‘lightly across his left 
wrist. 

“Tt’s a long range,” whispered a 
connoisseur, ‘and Mac’s going to try 
a two-handed shot to begin with.” 

The public interest increased very 
much during the few moments of 
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inaction which followed this part of the 
little drama. Then, all at once, there 
stepped into the street from beyond the 
corner of the store of Whiteman, the 
Jew, the tall figure of a man clad in a 
long black coat, a broad black hat, 
with trousers thrust deep into his boots, 
with a protruding shirt front covering 
the anterior portion of his body, and 
with white cuffs turned deeply up about 
the coat sleeves. 

“‘That’s him! That’s the feller!” 
spoke several suppressed voices. 

McDonald set his teeth, turned his 
left side, and rested his long - pistol 
barrel across his left wrist. A man 
always of methodical and, scientific 
habits, he did not intend to take very 
many chances. As for the figure at 
the other end of the street, it advanced 
deliberately to the centre of the road, 
and stood there calmly, the left hand 
behind the back and the whole body 
resting against a walking stick, which 
was implanted in the ground behind. 
Thus braced, the bad man turned the 
long barrel of his own gun swiftly 
down the street at the same instant 
that the pistol of the county surveyor 
leaped to its level. The reports were 
practically as one. A little murmur 
arose as the left arm of McDonald, 
shot through the elbow, dropped to his 
side. The bad man still stood erect, 
for McDonald had missed. 

The county surveyor did not give 
ground, but stood and fired again and 
again at the bad man, who still re- 
mained leaning against his cane. By- 
standers saw two puffs of dust arise 
from the tall figure, but still it did not 
drop, nor, to the surprise of all, did it 
seem to care further for the transac- 
tions of the red-headed surveyor, busy 
as the latter was. To the surprise of 
all, a bullet cut into the dirt of the wall 
near where Hewitt, the clerk of the 
hotel, was standing. Yet another 
bullet flew close to the same line. The 
bad man was certainly shooting ex- 
ceeding close. There could no longer 











The bad mun fell forward. 
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be doubt of his purpose. Into the 
minds of all there flashed this sudden 
thought, that this man was here to die, 
that he was amok, and that he intended 
to take company with him. There was 
but one fate for this tall figure in the 
black coat and the white shirt front, 
standing there in the middle of the 
road, the left hand still behind the 
back and resting on the cane. 

What happened is part of the 
history of bloody little Arroyo City. 


Instantly a dozen revolvers were turned 
up the street. The bad man fell for- 
ward ultimately, prone upon his face. 
They walked up and turned him over. 

“Well, may I be everlastingly 
punished!” cried one expostulating 
voice; ‘‘if he ain’t shrunk more than 
anything I ever did see in all my 
life !”” 

“It’s Doc,” remarked another voice. 

Then they started to find the ex-bad 
man. They neyer found him. 


's 


You Passed My Door 


By Theodosia Garrison 


OU passed my door to-day—although 
: d You would not have me think it so; 
Unheralded by ear and eye, 
Unseen, unheard, I knew you nigh 
As Springtide knows when blossoms grow. 


A fancy ? 


Nay, I only know 


Love whispered "tween a smile and sigh, 
“ The little one you love goes by—”’ 
You passed my door. 


Dear, were your footsteps fast or slow ? 
One look or none did you bestow ? 
I wonder if you care that I 
Waited and listened wistfully 
When, carelessly as strangers go, 
You passed my door. 
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The Stratagem of Terrance O'Halloran 
By Duncan Campbell Scott 


the Province of Quebec, Do- 

minion of Canada, stretches a 
rugged and picturesque country drained 
by the Gatineau River. There is good 
land between the hills and good farms 
also. Not fifty miles from the mouth 
of the river, Stag Creek mingles its 
waters with the larger stream, and here 
begins what is known as the Stag Creek 
District, famous for the turbulent nature 
of its inhabitants and the size of its 
speckled trout. The former are Irish 
and have a long score “‘agin the Gov’- 
ment,’”’ the chief item of which is an 
unjust demand for taxes upon land 
which they were told was free from all 
such unholy burdens. Year after year 
had the county authorities tried to 
collect the taxes, but without success. 
After these repeated failures the settiers 
felt secure. Their good money was in 
their pockets, where they meant it to 
stay. In the autumn of 1895 a detach- 
ment of the local Canadian militia had 
to be sent to enforce the law; but this 
story is of an earlier year. 

In the authmn of 1892 Jacques Pla- 
mondon was in need of employment. 
He had commenced life as a tally- 
keeper in a lumber camp and now he 
was a half-fledged notary who conceived 
he knew a thing or two more than the 
Attorney-General at Quebec. So when 
he heard of the annual trouble at Stag 
Creek he offered himself. 

‘“‘T will collect your taxes,” he said 
melo-dramatically, ‘‘ give me your roll 
book.” = - 

“You will do what no one else has 
been able to do.” 

“Good, but I will do it.” 

So the roll book and the instructions 
were shortly handed over to him. Soon 
he was boasting in all the bar-rooms of 
Hull that he would return triumphant 


i the north of the city of Hull, in 


after spoiling the wild Irishmen on Stag 
Creek. He expounded his theories 
most publicly, and before long rumours 
of his plans reached the ears of Stag 
Creek, and Terrance O'Halloran, 
happening to be in Hull for a day, 
overheard Mons. Plamondon in the bar- 
room of the Imperial Hotel and con- 
firmed the reports himself. 

Terrance was a Stag Creek squatter, 
a small man of nimble wit, whose 
shock of red hair lay well over his 
small twinkling eyes. His nose was 
spread wide upon his face, his expres- 
sion was one of childlike simplicity. 
He carried his shoulders hunched up 
to his ears, and he ‘‘ wore”’ his pipe 
upside down as if he were in a con- 
tinual shower of rain. When he 
heard Plamondon bragging of his plan 
for collecting the Stag Creek taxes he 
looked more simple and red-headed 
and “ hunched up” than ever. Mons. 
Plamondon’s theory was that he should 
succeed by politeness. He explained 
this to his friends in voluble French. 

‘“* You see I will approach these poor 
people with deference, not like a cut- 
purse. I will explain to them why 
they should pay their taxes, and as I 
show them this plainly, they will be 
glad that the Bureau has sent me, and 
there will be no more difficulty.” 
Sometimes he would drop into English, 
and he was very proud of his English. 

“‘ Dis Irish I will na’ take her by the 
t’roat an’ curse it; when I go onto de 
‘ouse I will be urban I will say ‘ you 
‘av been badly tret my frent, when I 
tink *bout dat it mak my tear burn; 
but you shod pay the tax.’ And I will 
kees the babie—manifique mabie—I 
will tol de mudder. My heaven! de 
wole of Hull know ‘bout dat manifique 
babie! And when de people see hes 
not ’goin’ a be choke by de t’roat he 
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say Mr. Plamondon, you are one vera 
good genelman, not anoder juss same 
as you. Then she’s bring her money 
hout of where she hide it, and she’s pay 
me all de back tax, and me go over the 
wole Stag Creek parish dat way wit no 
trouble ‘tall. What? Guess so! 
Eh! !” At this the eyes of Terrance 
O’Halloran twinkled more than ever. 

A few days later he was warning his 
neighbours in his slow drawl, without a 
smile : 

“ There’s a gintleman from below 
goin’ to call upon ye, and yese’ll have 
to pay yer taxes fur shure.” 

** Will we that, now Terrance ? 
why fur shure ?” 

“‘He’s a Frinch gintleman by the 
name Plamondon, and it's the sthile af 
him as ‘ll be the ruinetion af yese. 
The tongue in his head will call a burd 
af the bush. The manners af him is 
iligant. I heard him down at 
Goyette’s, and if I hadn’t left me 
pecket-book on the piana and hadn't 
nothin’ in me mit but a dirty shilling 
I'd ha’ paid him me taxes on the 
spot.” 

“Well, Terry, me brave boy, he'll 
come to ye furst, and if he gits by ye, 
the whole township ‘Il pay him and 
pray fur him.” 

“Sorry I am the day I iver squatted 
where I did,” said Terry, ‘“‘and many a 
salty tear I'll shed, fur he’s sure to 
come it over poor Terrance O'Halloran, 
and that ‘ll be a cold day fur Stag 
Creek wid all the dirty taxes paid up. 
Shure me house is the furst in the 
Township, and it’s meself must be furst 
to meet the Plamondon wid his ways 
and his smiles of politeness.” 

Meantime Mons. Plamondon had 
talked so much about his mission that 
when he found himself ready to start 
from Hull, he was the centre of a circle 
of admiring adherents. He wore his 
best, as the expedition had to his mind 
a diplomatic character. His tall silk 
hat, black clothes and bright red 
necktie gave him a festive appearance. 


And 





It was a beautiful September morning. 
The leaves had just b: gun to turn, and 
the moderate air was full of sunshine 
and life. As Mons. Plamondon had a 
good horse it was not many hours 
before he found himself in the Town- 
ship of Low, through which Stag 
Creek runs, and soon after he drew 
up before Terrance O’Halloran’s. He 
observed a scurry of children into 


the house, and he saw a woman 
come to the door and look out. Mons. 
Plamondon was gratified; he felt 


that he had already created a sen- 
sation. He drove into the barn-yard 
and tied his horse to a ring in the log 
wall of the stable. A few hens scuttled 
away from his feet. A small, lean, 
solitary-looking pig which was rooting 
about in the straw, paused as Mons. 
Plamondon went by. It had a tousle 
of hair between its ears, a roguish eye 
twinkling in a pink eye socket and a 
pucker of wrinkles around its jaw. It 
seemcd to smile as the tax collector 
went up to the door. 

Whin Mons. Plamondon looked into 
the house he saw Mrs. O’ Halloran pre- 
paring the noon-day meal, a sizzle of 
bacon was in the pan and its aroma 
on the air. Her back was turned 
toward him. She was in her bare feet 
and wore a short drugget skirt and a 
loose print blouse. She turned about 
promptly when he asked if Mr. O’ Hallo- 
ran was at home. 

“* He is that, sor.” 

‘“Me, I'm Plamondon of Hull.’ - 

‘“You don't mean to tell me,’ cried 
Nora, turning fully toward him. 
“ Shure I thot it was yerself, sor, when 
the children rushed in and sid the 
Prince of Wales was comin’ up the 
road. Sez I to meself, shure as the 
pork’s in the pan it’s Mr. Plamondon 
himself. Take the weight aff your 
legs; indicating a chair with the point 
of a two-pronged fork with which she 
had been turning the pork. Mons. 
Plamondon took the chair. The chil- 
dren had disappeared, but he could 
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hear them snickering in their hiding- 
place. Only the infant remained. She 
was rolling on the floor, clothed in a 
single garment, her face covered with 
treacle. When Mons. Plamondon sat 
down she began to crawl toward his 
boots on all fours. Mrs. O Halloran 
turned again to her work of minding 
the dinner. 

“It’s jest this mornin’ we was 
spaking af ye, sor; sez I, Terry, de ye 
think the Hon. Mr. Plamondon will be 
comin the day? Never a bit, s-z he; 
we'd ha’ seed it on the paper and the 
Leftenant Guvnor w'ud hav writ to 
Father Burke about the same. De ye 
think now, sez he, that a man like Mr. 
Plamondon is goin’ about wid a bushel 
basket over his head ?” 

Curning her head she saw the pro- 
gress of the small child toward the 
shiny boots. ‘‘ Come out o’ that now, 
Honora,” she cried, ‘‘ come out o’ that 
or I’ll go there and warm ye, ye bould 
lump ye.” Whereupon Honora rested. 

‘Ye mayn’t mind me, sez I to O’Hal- 
loran, but there is a fine lookin’ man in 
me tay-cup, and Mr. Plamondon may 
turn up the day unexpected like, like a 
tief in the night, as Father Burke would 
say—God bless him.”” Plamondon won- 
dered at the cordiality of his reception, 
he was prepared to use civility, but 
overwhelmed by this ready flattery he 
could not command his English. 

‘‘T did not tink it necessare to make 
an announcement.” 

‘““Necessare—— Niver a bit; we're 
as glad to see ye as if ye came wid a 
brass bugle and a barrel drum. And 
when I caught ye wid me eye, sez I, 
Terry me bhoy, be ready fur the Guv’- 
ment man, whip down below and sphade 
up the mustherd tin where we hid the 
tax money; and down he went like one 
‘a them duck-divers at Mud Lake, and 
he hasn’t come up again. Terry,” she 
called, approaching an open trap door 
in the floor, “is it all night yer goin’ to 
be?’’ The voice of Terry was heard in 


imprecation from below. 


THE STRATAGEM OF TERRANCE O'HALLORAN 
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‘“Maybe, Mr. Plamondon, ye wudn’t 
mind condischending to sthep below 
and see the ould man himself, and then 
ye’ll both be comin’ up to have a bite o’ 
vittles.” 

Jacques rose gallantly and descended 
the steep stairs, little better than a lad- 
der, into the gloom, carefully guarding 
his tall hat. Just as his foot touched 
the earth there was a flash of light and 
the noise of a door opened and shut. 
He heard the bang of the trap-door, the 
light was cut off from above, and at the 
shock his hat bounded into the thick 
darkness. 

“‘Sapriste!” he cried. ‘‘ Mr. O’Hal- 
loran, I canna see mesel’.”” No one 
answered him. There was a sound of 
a scuffle of feet overhead, then silence. 
Mons. Plamondon felt about him in the 
dark, and as he became accustomed to 
it he discovered light breaking in 
through the cracks in a door which 
evidently communicated with the barn- 
yard. But this door was securely 
fastened, so was the trap-door in the 
floor. He wasa prisoner. He shuffled 
cautiously over the uneven earth-fioor 
seeking his precious hat, but without 
success. He could find nothing in the 
cellar but a bunch of straw in one 
corner. He climbed the ladder and 
beat upon the floor with his fist and 
shouted till his throat felt as if it was 
raw, but no one paid any attention. 

He heard the chairs draw up to the 
table, the clatter and yammer of the 
children, the bland voice of Nora, and 
a short grunt or two from Terry him- 
self. He began to feel the pangs of 
hunger, for he had had a long drive in 
the fresh air; but he heard in despair 
the sound of the dishes being washed 
and put away. The afternoon wore on 
and from sheer weariness he fell asleep 
on the heap of pea-straw. 

He was awakened by a violent stamp- 
ing and shuffling overhead, cries, and 
the grind of a fiddle. All Stag Creek 
had been invited to a dance at Terrance 
O’Halloran’s ; all Stag Creek had 
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accepted and was dancing above the head 
of the defeated Plamondon. Hourafter 
hour the rout went on. The fiddle 
never stopped and Jacques could hear 
the talk of the boys when they came 
out into the night to take a pull at the 
bottle. : 

It must have been nearing morning 
when the unfortunate tax collector felt 
that he could stand it no longer. He 
had found under the pea-straw an elm 
stake, sharpened at one end, such as 
is commonly used on a wood-sleigh. 
Seizing this he thrust its point with all 
his force up against the floor. The 
stake struck between two boards; it 
went through ; six inches of it appeared 
in the room above. The noise and the 
dancing ceased together. There was 
a pause as if foranexplanation. Then 
he heard Terry's voice, ‘ Ladies, it’s 
the card of Monshure Plamondon of 
Hull, callin’ upon yese.” 

““Hurroo!’’ There was a shout of 
laughter and the dance went on, madder 
than ever. But another day was break- 
ing and by and by the company began 
todisperse. Before long the only sound 
which Mons. Plamondon heard from the 
room above was the snoring of some 
one who was unable to carry his load of 





the good potheen, which was made up 
in the hills, not a day’s journey from 
Terry's door. 

As he listened he passed into forget- 
fulness of his sorrows and dozed on his 
straw ; when he awoke the door was 
open and the broad daylight was strug- 
gling into the cellar. Without waiting 
to look for his hat Mons. Plamondon 
rushed out. His horse was standing 
harnessed and impatient, for he had 
been well fed and groomed. Mons. Pla- 
mondon had been twenty-four hours 
without food and he yearned for the 
flesh-pots of “ Moore's,” the nearest 
hostelry. He leaped into his cart and, 
as he was, hatless, his clothing covered 
with mould and wisps of pea-straw, he 
never drew rein until he reached 
** Moore’s.””. Then he asked for “‘ three 
fingers of gin,” and got it. 

For a week there was a pilgrimage 
to Terrance O'’Halloran’s to see Mons. 
Plamondon’s card; even Father Burke 
came to see it. Then it had to be 
removed for the convenience of the 
family. But Terry still. shows the 
head-gear of Plamondon. It hangs 
amid his household gods, under the 
picture of the holy St. Patrick, who 
drove the snakes out of Ireland. 
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The 


Veteran 


By lronquill 


Sat looking at the night. 


A N aged soldier, with his hair, snow white, 


A busy shining angel came with things 
Like chevrons on his wings. 


He said: ‘‘ The evening detail has been made— 


Report to your brigade.” 


The soldier heard the message that was sent, 
Then rose, and died, and went. 
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Too Much Brandy 


By E. R. Perkins 


“T SAY, Fred, did you mend that dock 
of yours to-day ?” asked Jimmie 
Powers as he warmed his lean figure at 
the stove. A fire always drew Powers, 
as the pole does the needle. ‘ Pints 
right to a blaze, drunk or sober,” 
Captain Grant always claimed, with 
the wise conclusion that ‘‘ it takes more 
coal to warm bones than beef anyway.” 
“ Ain’t had time,” said Freddie 
Grant, swallowing the last morsel of 
his supper, and pushing his chair back 
from the table. 

“Well, it’s about time!” went on 
Powers. ‘‘She’s rotten to the core. 
Built in the year one, wasn’t she? ”’ 

‘‘ Thet dock!” said Grant, leisurely 
filling his pipe. ‘‘ Let me see. Thet 
‘ere dock were planted the year the 
Brandy won that race from the Gracie 
B., me sailin’ the Brandy.” 

“‘Somethin’ shady "bout that race, 
warn’t there, Freddie ?”’ said Powers, 
with a wink at the other men. “I was 
in South America at the time and 
never heard the ins and outs of it.” 

“ Shady? no sirree!” grunted Fred- 
die Grant. “ Have a drink? This 
ain’t no River truck, neither.” 

‘Don’t care if I do,” said Powers, 
joining him. ‘‘ Well, here’s how!” 

““Never heerd "bout thet race?” 
Capt. Grant was the prize spinner of 
yarns on the Bay. Given alittle gentle 
encouragement in the shape of a pipe 
and something to wet his whistle, and 
he was yours. ‘“ Waal I reckon you 
wasn’t the only one. We wasn’t blow- 
in’ much ’bout the whyfores of her show- 
in’ so ineonsistent like, but you might's 
well chuck your mud hook over without 
fasten’ th’ loose end o° your cable as 
not use your headpiece when the Lord’s 
been good enough to set it inside yer 
collar.” 

Capt. Grant meditatively poured out 
another drink, then hitched his chair 


back and tilted it 
against the wall. 

***Twas ‘long in the spring of 18—,” 
began Freddie, with one eye squinted 
at his pipe, ‘“‘that Parker hed Church 
build him two thirty-foot cat yachts, as 
alike as two peas. He called ‘em the 
Brandy and Soda. I sailed parties in 
the Brandy ferhim. Now not boastin’ 
as I’m a better Captain ’n Ike Carvin— 
he hed the Soda—still somehow the 
Brandy was allus cavortin’ in the lead. 
She’d outpint the Soda two to one, and 
hadn’t no wake to speak of. 

“ Fust we kep comp’ny with th’ Ar- 
vow, then with the Way, racin’ any- 
thing in sight ‘til we'd cleaned up 
everything ‘tween here ’n th’ Light, and 
the same up the Bay. Parker he cer- 
t’inly was stuck on the Brandy. He'd 
put up one hundred dollars on her 
against all comers, and she’d scoop it 
every trip. Then he puts up five hun- 
dred dollars, but nobody’d tech it with 
a forty-foot push pole. She kep’ pok- 
in’ round the Bay, sassy-like fer about 
three years, showin’ her heels and twit- 
tin’ em to come on, but they gen’rally 
‘lowed she couldn’t be beat. I begins 
to git uneasy. ‘Tain't well to let a 
boat git the smell o’ racin’ out o’ her 
nose, and the water she flings then is 
the best I knows on fer swabbin’ decks. 

‘Long in the fall a crowd o’ New 
York fellers comes down gunnin’, They 
stopped up to Parker’s, and o’ course 
Parker he begins braggin’ bout the way 
the Brandy c’u'd outfoot anything this 
side o’ a locomotive. They chaffed 
him consid'r’ble, an’ th’ ol’ man raised 
his backin’ to eight hundred dollars. 
Durn’d if them chaps didn’t take him 
up. They said they’d bring down a 
boat in th’ spring as ‘ud make the town 
eat clams fera year to come. I heda 
sneakin’ fear they might be joshin’, but 
‘long in May Parker he gits word thet 


on its hind legs 
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jest ’s soon ’s it wuz safe to bring their 
yacht down outside they was comin’ to 
h’ist thet eight hundred dollars out 0’ 
his jeans. As long as I live I'l] never 
forgit the night them fellers struck 
town. "Twas worse ’n when Higgins, 
the game warden, was on trial fer 
shootin’ down Jim Reese. You know 
Higgins wuz teched in the upper story. 
Everybody wuz out an’ doin’, an’ 
Parker’s Hotel wuz pretty pop’lar. 
‘Course ever sense I’d heerd the news 
I'd been workin’ like a hoss on the 
Brandy. I had her hauled out and her 
bottom scraped, an’ given her a new 
coat o’ copper paint. I’d trailed every 
inch o’ new rope as wuz to go on her 
til th’ sheet paid ez free ’s an ol’ line, 
an’ th’ halyards run without a kink. 
Even th’ lacin’s wuz new. I warn’t 
trustin’ ’em partin’ an seein’ an’ agon- 
ising streak o’ daylight ’tween the sail 
an’ the gaff when I wuz beatin’ to 
wind’ard. 

‘When the Gracie B. got in there 
wuz the Brandy lyin’ spick an’ span to 
the dock, jest rockin’ herself with joy. 
The New York fellers got their boat 
out early th’ next day an’ overhauled 
her fer fair. ‘Course I warn’t spying 
round, but I knowed all they wuz doin’ 
’s well’s if I'd been helpin’. What they 
didn’t know wuz "bout twelve o'clock 
thet night we got the Brandy out agin 
on the ways an’ pot-leaded her ’til she 
wuz smooth’s a dance floor. 

‘Mr. Hays, he wuz president o° the 
River bank, held the stakes, an’ I guess 
lie spent a’ anxious night fer fear the 
bank *u’d bust. There warn’t a cent. 
in the town as warn’t up on that race. 

** No, I'll take thet back. Thar wuz 
a cool hundred b’longin’ to me and 
twenty-five 0’ Jake Smith’s an’ some 0’ 
Parker’s as wuz in the ol’ man’s pocket, 
jest a waitin’; jest a waitin’ an’ not 
talkin’ til later on. Money’s terrible 


hard to keep quiet when another feller’s 
offerin’ good odds, but Parker he’s foxy, 
an’ knew they’d be jumpin’ crazy to 
double ‘em when the race started. 
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** We wuz up early so’s to get down 
th’ river on th’ wind out o' th’ west’ard 
that’s alluss left over from the night 


afore. If you don’t ketch it you kin 
sit driftin’ round waitin’ fer th’ ocean 
breeze to foozle past th’ pint an’ git up 
to you. You kin whistle an’ pretend 
not to be watchin’ th’ pot, an’ jest as 
you think she’s really edgin’ up she’!! 
baulk an’ back an’ fill till you’re glad 
there ain’t no women folk in the 
boat, an’ you can say what you darn 
please. 

‘‘ Waal, Brandy got away from the 
dock fust, with the Gracie B. fussin’ 
along pretty soon after. Every craft 
on the river was out. The city men 
went down on the Rover to size up the 
two boats. An’ I meant they should. 
Size ’em up ’til their bilers wuz so 
plumb full o’ conceit an’ pride thet 
somethin’ hed to bust. 

“‘ Waal, we dragged slow down the 
river, the air bein’ light, the Gracse B. 
gainin’ on us like she wuz one o’ them 
stinkin’ naphthas. My crew looked on- 
easy, an’ when she took our wind an’ 
we stood flappin’, sech a yell as come 
from the windpipes o’ them New York- 
ers wuz a caution. Parker ’n me ex- 
changed the mournfullest kind of a look, 
but my insides gurgled so I had to grin, 
tho’ I tried t’ make it ’s sickly’s I c’u’d. 

‘“* An’ maybe they didn’t chaff. ‘ Fer- 
git to take up yer stern anchor ?’ ‘Got 
aline?’ ‘ We'll give you a tow.’ But 
I jest looked glum, an’ Parker he ’lowed 
thet ‘any builder’s chip c’u'd drift.’ 

“Outside the pint the wind wuz 
breezing’ up, an’ then the Gracie B. 
picked up her heels an’ trotted out 
smarter ’n ever. 

*‘ Jake Smith an’ Steve Emmons wuz 
just churned up inside with agony. 
‘What’s up, Cap?’ sez Jake. 

*** Nothing’s I knows on,’ sez I, 
keerless like. 

“*’Course we wuz the last gittin’ 
thro’ th’ draw an’ into this dock here. 
Them New. Yorkers just swarmed 
round, givin’ advice. ‘Guess you want 
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a couple o’ push poles aboard.’ ‘Take 
an anchor to warp her off with,’ an’ 
sich like talk. 

‘“‘ There warn’t no rules in them days 
agin movable ballast, so we allus carried 
a pile o’ fifty an’ seventy-five pound 
sandbags to heave up to windward. 
Steve he eyes ’em in the bottom o’ th’ 
boat kind o’ anxious like. ‘ Need ’em 
all, Freddie?’ sez he, an’ I says: ‘ Shet 
up; me an’ Jake wants a drink; come 
along,’ an’ I pushed thro’ the crowd, 
Jake too dumfounded to speak. 

** Ain’t you hed a little too much o’ 
ready, Cap?’ sez Jake, findin’ his 
tongue. 

“* Naw,’ I growled, leanin’ on the 
bar an’ speakin’ low. ‘Keep yer eyes 
in the boat while I’m tellin’ you. Mind 
that twenty-five dollars o’ yourn? 
Waal, ’tain’t put up yet, neither’s my 
hundred dollars, nor some more 0’ 
Parker’s. They’ve been offerin’ two 
an’ three to one, an’ they’ve riz to five 
since we’ve come down. Parker’ll hold 
off lookin’ low in the mouth ’til after 
we're well started, then th’ odds ’ll go 
higher, an’ ef the Brandy can’t lick th’ 
paint offen th’ Gracie B,’ here I put my 
mouth close to his ear and whispered 
the rest. 

‘“‘ Jake come to an’ gave me such a 
swat on the back as made me lose the 
hull o’ thet whisky. 

‘** We gets away from the dock, jock- 
eyin’ round fer position, an’ they fires 
th’ git ready gun. You kin feel y’er 
toes borin’ holes in yer stockin’s when 
you know thet in a couple o' minutes 
you'll be plowin’ up the wrinkles in the 
water, with every feller flat on his 
stomick, up to wind’ard. 

“* Bang! bang!’ went Tony’s gun, 
jest in time, as we blazed down the line, 
crowdin’ the Gracie at th’ wind’ard 
stake so’s she had to luff up and try it 
agin so’s not-to foul it. 

“Slap, slap, went the sand bags as 
they jumped ’em on deck, six to a man, 
an’ th’ squirmin’ arms an’ legs settled 
‘emselves on top in a long, hummicky 
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line, every feller ’s flat ’s he c’u’d get. 
‘Come aft,’ I shouts, an’ back they 
come, mostly pullin’ th’ for’ard man by 
th’ heels, an’ a pillerin’ their face on 
his bare feet. 

“It wuz blowin’ a two-reef breeze 
out o’ th’ sou’east, and th’ water wuz a 
flyin’, but I figgered we c’u’d hold her 
down, so flew her hull rag. The 
course wuz a beat to Watt’s Cove, two 
mile an’ a half as th’ crow flies, a 
reach o’ another two mile to th’ 
clammer anchored off Squall Pint, with 
a free run home, twice around. We'd 
a good three minutes’ lead on th’ 
Gracie, but I calk’lated she’d overhaul 
us long before we reached th’ fust stake. 
She’d a ketched us ’fore she did if 
Andrews hedn’t a been afeered o’ 
hugging the flats too close. 

“On we went, an’ on she come. 
Poundin’ along, chucking the spray ’til 
th’ sail wuz wet above the second row 
of nettles, and all the while closin’ up 
that gap ‘tween us at a terrible clip. 

“‘T’ll never forgit when we crossed 
the Gracte’s bows, not two boat lengths 
in the lead! She wuz quick in stays, 
and we c’u’d hear the steady sush, 
sush, comin’ nearer an’ nearer, and she 
edged up to wind’ard. Fust we sees 
the gilt letters of her name on the bow 
abreast our sheet cleats, then the soles 
o’ one pair o’ feet an’ then another, 
countin’ eight. 

“Sush, sush, the Brandy’s sail giv’ a 
sickenin’ flap, and the Gracie wuz past. 

‘‘ Back on the dock ’twas Babel let 
loose. The New Yorkers wuz pretty 
sure o’ there bein’ some loose coin still 
afloat, an’ they wuz raisin’ th’ odds to 
bring it out. ‘ Five to one, Parker, yer 
boat’s all right.’ ‘ Where’s yer sportin’ 
blood? I'll make it six.’ ‘You put up 
yer money too soon.’ ‘The Brandy’s 
fairly staggerin’. ‘Better back her 
once more fer luck, Cap, seven to one if 
you want.’ But Parker he jest kep his 
eye glued to his glass, ejaculatin’, 
‘ Waal, who'd a thought it now, waal, 
who'd a thought it!’ 
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“** The Gracie ’ll cross her bows next 
tack.’ ‘ Andrews is drivin’ of her sure.’ 
‘ Better stick to clammin’, Cap,’ an’ 
sech like chaffin’; but Parker he’d jest 
sigh an’ look seasick. I dunno how he 
done it, holdin’ off with all that money 
in his clothes, but he’s a cool ‘un.’ 

“*She comin’ about under the 
Brandy's stern,’ yelled a man, wavin’ 
his glass, ‘ eight to one, Parker, now or 
never. ’Cap he hesitated, then shook 
his head. ‘Can’t see daylight ’tween 
‘em,’ shouts another. ‘ Gracie’s edgin’ 
to win’ard an’ outfootin’ her. Ten to 
one, Captain, up with your money ten 
to one!’ 

““* Gosh, I can’t stand thet,’ sez 
Parker, haulin’ out his wad, ‘put up 
yer stakes,’ sez he, handin’ Mr. Hayes 
his own bills an’ mine and Jake’s. The 
New Yorkers wasn’t expectin’ anythin’ 
so big as thet, but they wuz game. 
The hull crowd yelled an’ stamped like 
mad. Suddenly somethin’ happened. 
Parker had grabbed up Tony’s shot- 
gun, nervous like, an’ bang! bang! off 
went both barrels. Captain he cussed 
hi’self's much ’s anybody fer bein’ a 
keerless fool, but they didn’t see the 
twinklin’ in his eye, ’cause them two 
barrels was th’ signal ’greed on “tween 
me an’ him thet the money wuz 
up. 

“‘ Jake had been squattin’ with his 
knife blade stuck in th’ seat, an’ when 
the report come over th’ water he made 
one leap fer the centre-board, yanked 
her up a little, made a slash with his 
knife, an’ jammed her down agin with 


th’ butt end of a broom. Th’ other 
fellows jest thought th’ board hed 
teched bottom. But if th’ Brandy 


had dragged herself offen a mud flat 
into sixteen foot o’ water she c’ud'n’t a’ 
jumped ahead livelier. Th’ Gracte wuz 
layin’ fer th’ stake when we come about 
an’ took after her, bout two hundred 
yards astern. 

“* Parker waited ’till th’ last gasp,’ 
sez Jake, an’ I nodded. But he wuz 
bankin’ on the Brandy you know. 





‘‘From then on down to th’ next 
stake it wuz racin’ fer blood. 


*** Jibe, or come about ?’ sez Jake, 


as the Gracie bore down on the 
clammer. 

“* Tibe,’ sez I, ‘Andrews won't 
dast.’ 


“*Ef you don’t get that sheet in 
quicker’n greased lightnin’, Steve,’ sez 
I, ‘ I'll break yer bloomin’ neck.’ You 
see, when you’ve got to haul down on 
the wind, sudden, getting round a 
stake, after sailin’ free, somebody's got 
to hustle. 

*** Git her in some,’ I yells, headin’ 
fer it. ‘Now you go—git her in—trim 
her down there, more yit!’ An’ trim 
her they did, fer I ain’t luffin’ to save 
any man’s innards. 

‘‘ Waal, ‘tain’t fer me to say what 
wuz goin’ on, on the dock. Parker he 
did a little chaffin’ on his own account, 
an’ when we overhauled the Gracte— 
Waal, I dunno jest exactly what did 
happen. Them New Yorkers wuz ker- 
flummuxed. They thought their spy- 
glasses wuz cross-eyed. The second 
round o’ thet race wuz a procession 0’ 
two, the order o’ march bein’ ez it 
should be. 

‘‘ The Brandy crossed the line jest a 
minute an’ a half ahead. When we 
brung up at the dock they crowded 
round without a word to say. 

““* Got tied up a little in some grass 
that fust round,’ I sez to Parker, casual- 
like. 

***So I seed,” sez he. ‘ Waal,’ nod- 
din’ his head solemn-wise, ‘you dropped 
thet grass jest in time ter land a cool 
thousand in yer pocket.’ 

*‘ But I tell you, boys, I hedn’t been 
fool enough to git the Brandy in no 
grass. You see, after we pot-leaded her 
thet night me an’ Parker jest fastened 
a big sand bag under the boat on the 
end o’ a rope comin’ up thro’ the 
centre-board well. O’ course it dragged 
like a mud hook. When Parker fired 
thet gun Jake cut a rope, an’ we didn’t 
hev’ to eat clams next summer neither.” 
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HAT is it, 
Giuseppe ?”’ 
said I. 
“ Holiday American, 
or holiday Italian?” 
Giuseppe’s fruit- 
stand was situated at 
the principal corner 
of the suburb where 
I make my home—a New Jersey village 
about an hour’s ride from New York 
—and as I passed the establishment 
regularly on .my way to and from 
the city, I had come to have some 
acquaintance with its proprietor. He 
was a broad-shouldered, athletic young 
Italian, rather taller than the average 
of his race, and with a trifle more than 
his share of the national jauntiness of 
bearing. In business he was truly 
diligent. Early morning and late even- 
ing found him at his post, and he was 
an adept at such practices as turning 
the best side of fruit outward, or push- 
ing the bottoms of baskets surrep- 
titiously upward. He made amend for 
such things, however, by the blandish- 
ments of manner with which he greeted 
customers. After the average day of 
business in New York, it was rather 
restful to stop on the way home and be 
cheated by Giuseppe. 
To seek this particular form of re- 
creation became something of a habit 
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with me. 
corner, I saw that the fruit-stand was 
gaily decorated with flags and festoons 


To-day, as I approached his 


of paper flowers. In itself, this was 
not remarkable—Giuseppe had a fine 
perception of holidays, and like all 
Italians, was prone to celebrate them 
with much waving of banners. But 
this time, as I ran my mind over the 
calendar, I could remember no excuse. 


“What is it, Giuseppe?” said I. 
“Holiday American, or holiday 
Italian ?” 

Giuseppe smiled, \ 
slightly embarrassed, > 


I thought. ‘‘Italian,” 
he answered. His ans 
speech, a cross of fy ,') 
native idiom and Bw @ 
American slang, was 
invariably brief. 
However, as if some 
further explanation 
were proper, he 
added, ‘‘ Birt’day.” 
‘*Ah,’’ said I. 
‘* Birthday of the 
King Umberto? Or 
the Queen Mar- 
gherita, perhaps ?” 
“No, signor,” re- 
plied Giuseppe. 
“ Birt'day of friend 
tome.” Heregarded 
me for a moment out 
of the corner of his 
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eye. “ Birt’day of lady friend,” he 
added gently. 

This was manifestly an occasion for 
congratulations, and I extended them 
promptly. But Giuseppe’s gaze had 


grown distant, and when he turned to 
me again, to receive the coin due to him 
for the fruit I had selected, I saw his 








am 





** World ver’ hard, 
dis world,” said he, and sighed deeply. 
The course of Giuseppe’s love was 


brow was troubled. 


evidently obstructed. I hesitated, and 
while I did so, his need of a confidant 
came strongly upon him, and he beck- 
oned mearound totheend of the 
stand, away from passers-by. 
‘“*T show you,” he said. 

What he showed me came 
from the breast-pocket of his 
corduroy coat, along with 
various fruit invoices and soiled 
letters with Italian stamps on 
them. It was an ordinary tin- 
type in a pink paper cover on 
which was printed the address 
ofa photographer in Naples. Giuseppe 
laid it open proudly, disclosing the like- 
ness of one of those maidens of round 
face and trim figure who bloom so 
plentifully in southern Italy. The 
probable brilliance of her ear-rings, 
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neckerchief, and complexion was lost 
in the plain shadowings of such photo. 
graphy, but it was evident that Giuv. 
seppe was justified in his pride, and to 
be commiserated in his difficulties, 
whatever they might be. 

My expression of such opinions had 
the effect of further loosening his 
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tongue, and he told his story. They 
had played together, boy and girl, in 
the Neapolitan village where they were 
born, though she, it appeared, was of a 
station something above his own. 
When she was left an orphan, an uncle 
had taken charge of her and 
of her little property. Here 
Giuseppe’s brow grew black. 
He, a peasant’s son, had found 
small favour with the guardian. 

“He say, ‘I want-a da 
mon’!’” (money) he hissed. 
“He! A man what you call 
—oh, I not know. He all 
time after da mon’, hida da 
mon’,swipa da mon’ off everra- 
bod’!” 

‘A miser ?”’ I suggested. 

“Yes,” said Giuseppe. ‘Miser, 
sure. But more like what you call— 
oh, snake !—pig!’’ He squared his 
shoulders and drew out a long breath. 
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‘Ah, well, Rosa say, ‘Go slow.’ I go 
slow. I keepa cool—ver’ cool. I 
choke down. I not maka da scrap. 


But by by I go back—den—ah!” His 
pantomime garroted the wicked uncle 
into conclusive subjection. 

However, for the present, the wicked 
prospered. Rosa had refused to leave, 
but she had secretly promised to wait. 
Giuseppe had come away to the land of 
gold to earn the money which should 
give him the right to demand her. So 
long as she had written to him regularly 


he had worked on bravely, but for 
several months there had been no 
letters. He knew not what to believe, 


he had mot yet money enough to go 
back, he was despairing; though to-day, 
with his flags and flowers, he had made 
an effort to observe the merry custom 
of his village, where the young folk 
make holiday together as the birthday 
of each comes round. He put the 
picture away with another sigh. “Sure, 
signor, ver’ hard world, dis world,” he 
said, and would have said more, had 
not he noticed a possible customer hesi- 
tating -before the fruit. At this sight 
his melancholy fell suddenly from him, 
and his face lit up with the affable smile 
of commerce. 

Here, then, was a romance, and 
though it seemed built on somewhat 
conventional lines, and its effect was 
slightly marred by the ease with which 
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Giuseppe’s thoughts had returned to 
his business, I found in it compensation 
for over-ripe bananas, and I reflected 
as I passed on that I should be pleased 
to hear more of it. But the next chap- 
ter was several weeks delayed. In our 
occasional conversations Giuseppe did 
not allude to the subject. 

I fancied that during this time it was 
rather in his singing than in speech 
that he expressed his feelings. As the 
evenings grew colder he used to warm 
himself by pacing back and forth before 
his stand, and at such times he often 
sang his native songs. One of these, 
more from its frequent repetition than 
its character, seemed to me to be telling 
the tale of his hopes. 

It was a common enough song, pallid 
and sentimental according to our mock- 
ing taste, but of the sort in favour 
among Italian youth. It may be heard 
along the quays at Naples, and the 
barbers’ apprentices in the little New 
York shops hum it softly to themselves 
as they sit and wait for customers 
through the dull afternoons. Roughly 
rendered into English, it goes like this: 
Now the night is gathered, earth and sea are 

sleeping, 

Wrapped in silver moonlight sweetly they are 

lying; 
Ah, for love’s delight, what silence they are 
keeping— 

Not a leaf is stirring, not a breeze is sighing. 
Come, then, loved one, rend the veil about thee; 

I sa ng with waiting, I must die without 
Cue on love, tor true as heaven above thee, 

I must ever love thee—ever will I love thee. 


Draw not back, dear; truth thou wilt be wronging. 
Why art thou delaying now, wherefore hast 
thou hidden ? 
Look from out the shadow, lady, pity now my 
longing; 
Come, my sweet one, speak as love has bidden. 
Come, then, loved one, rend the veil about thee ; 
I am worn with waiting, I must die without 
thee. 
Come, my love, for true as heaven above thee, 
I must ever love thee—ever will I love thee. 
When I heard these lines, caressingly 
yielded to the night air of New Jersey, 
I was sure that for the moment 
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Giuseppe had<forgotten even the exi- 
gencies of trade, and was thinking of the 
Neapolitan village and the lady of the 
tin-type. 


Il. 


So matters stood as I took my way 
home one evening about eleven o'clock, 
carrying in my hand a book which I 
had bought that day in town. It was 
one of the first of a class of publica- 
tions now more frequently seen—those 
which give descriptions of picturesque 
phases of life, illustrated with snapshot 
photographs of actual scenes. This 
one was Called “ The Foreign Quarters 
of New York,” and as I approached 
Giuseppe’s corner, and saw him leaning 
rather listlessly against the fruit-stand, 
it occurred to me that among the 
pictures were several taken in the 
districts where Italians predominate, 
and that he might be interested in 
them. 

His attention was, indeed, courteous, 
but he turned the pages, after all, with 
only a mild pleasure which did nothing 
to prepare me for the excitement with 
which he suddenly effervesced. 

It was one of the last pictures in the 
book—a full-page photogravure—which 
changed his mood. When he came to 
this, Giuseppe suddenly held the book 
closer to his eyes, then at arm’s length, 
then under the full flare-of the gas. A 
moment later he closed it with a bang, 
placed it under his arm, and holding it 
firmly with his elbow, began in great 
haste to turn out the lights and put up 
the shutters. 

“Now, Giuseppe,” I expostulated, 
‘‘would you mind telling me what has 
happened ? Or do you always close in 
this sudden way ?”’ 

*‘ No, signor,” he answered, shortly. 
“* Found Rosa.”’ This was interesting, 
but hardly explanatory. One gas 
burner was still lighted, and under it 
he opened the book again and pointed 
to the picture which had so affected 
him. It was called “A Scene in the 





, 


Italian Quarter,” and showed a typical 
tenement street of New York. In the 
foreground was 4 tangle of push-carts, 
their owners turning their faces 
curiously toward the observer and 
shielding their eyes from the glare of 
the sunlight. Beyond them a broad 
archway opened through a row of 
battered buildings, and above it a dozen 
windows showed. At one of these, 
three or four stories above the street, 
stood a young girl, her face and figure 
fairly distinct. To this figure Giuseppe 
pointed. ‘‘ Rosa!” said he, and turned 
out the last light. 

I was inclined to be incredulous. 
Why should Rosa, supposed to be in a 
village of southern Italy, appear in an 
unauthorised photograph on the island 
of Manhattan? The girl in the picture, 
too, seemed to me a different person 
from the maiden of the tin-type. The 
latter was round-faced and bright-eyed ; 
this one seemed worn and thin, with 
the dull, staring eyes which speak of 
the pain and dejection of the city’s 
depths. Had not Giuseppe 
mistaken one Neapolitan 
girl for another? Still, he 
might possibly be right. 
Among the Italians, strong 
in love, fierce in hatred, 
greedy for gain, stranger 
things had happened than 
this—that a 
girl should 
be trans- 
ported and, 
ill-treated till 
her eyes grew 
big. I re- 
membered 
that, when I 
had_ glanced 
at the illus- 
trations upon 
first buying 
the book, this _ 
face had x. 
looked out ~— 
upon me with = 
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a tragic distinction. But Giuseppe had 
me bythe arm. “I go to New York,” 
said he. ‘ Will the signor make for 
me a favour? Come, too, along. Come, 
speaka for me da langawaitch — da 
United States.” 

This was more than 
counted on, and I made 
effort to temporise. 
“To New York to- 
night?”’saidI. ‘What 
would you do? Sleep 
over it —make sure. 
You can do’nothing to- 
night.” 

“Do notting?” in- 
quired Giuseppe 
sweetly, but with steely 
eyes. ‘ You t’ink—do notting ? I 
see Rosa inda book, and—do not- 
ting? I tell you, I get Rosa 
right off, sharp.” He stroked 
his moustache softly. ‘‘ Come, 
den, and speaka for me da United 
States.” 

Such faith was impressive. 
Besides, I began to think that 
this invitation was not one to be 
lightly declined. Giuseppe was 
evidently going to do something 
—probably something dramatic. 
Already his story—as he seemed 


” 
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to divine—had taken hold on my imagi- 
nation; here was a chance to be 
present at what might prove to be its 
climax. 

I interposed but one more objection. 
Although the book indicated in a 
general way the parts of the city in 
which the pictures had been taken, 
there was nothing in it to reveal the 
exact localities. It seemed 
to me that it might take a 
long search to identify the 
place. I explained this to 
him. 

He shrugged his shoulders 
with the air of a man whose 
patience is at last exhausted. 

“Come,” said he “I 
know place. Seen him ten 
—twenta—fifta times. Arco 
—what you call da Arch. 
Come.” 

We started. 


III. 
“The Arch” was at that 
time one of New York’s 


centres of violence and crime. 
A network of squalid alleys, 
stretching between two 
__. squalid streets, it had taken 
‘“4¥ its popular name from the 
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fact that it was entered at either side 
through an archway cut in the solid 
wall of the houses. Here dwelt the 
Italian rag-pickers and vendors of 
decayed fruit, waging daily warfare with 
the Irish labourers who 
were the aborigines of the 
alleys, while the neigh- 
bouring docks sent up- 
wandering sailors, river 
thieves, and ragged 
courtesans, to wield an 
influence according to 
their gifts. The police 
had long before grown 
callous to the brawls and 
murders in the Arch, and 
when they came to its 
smoke-begrimed en- 
trances, they chose 
generally to pass by on 
the other side. 

It was after midnight 
when we reached the New 
York side of the river and 
took our way through the 
silent streets afoot. We 
had not gone far when 
I was treated to a slight 
surprise. 

We were passing a 
cellarway from which the light shone 
up, when Giuseppe, catching my sleeve 
to signal me to wait, suddenly dis- 
appeared down the stairs. In a 
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mement he was up again, carrying a 
jute bag containing something of con- 
siderable bulk. 

“ Alla right,” he remarked cheerfully 
as he rejoined me. ‘‘ Gotta dozen pine- 
apple. Cheapa place, 
downstair. Gooda place, 
open up all night, all 
day.” 

He stooped and drew 
out one of the pineapples, 
turning it from side to 


— 


side to exhibit it. ‘‘ He 
alla right ?” he enquired. 
““Got ver’ cheap. Tink 
him sell, eh? Gooda 


place, downstair.” I con- 
fess that this commer- 
cialism grated on me. To 
see Giuseppe’senthusiasm 
for gain asserting itself at 
a time when I was being 
sacrificed to his declared 
chivalry was, to say the 
least, disappointing. 
“Giuseppe,”- said I 
reproachfully, ‘‘did we 
come on an errand con- 
nected with the fruit busi- 
ness, or did we come for 
a girl?” 

He laughed shortly, restoring the 
pineapple to its place, and throwing the 
bag over his shoulder. ‘‘ Oh, alla right,” 
he answered. ‘Get girl too, by by. I 
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needa da pineapple for da stand. Get 
dem and get Rosa sama trip, sava da 
mon’? See?” Argument seemed use- 
less, and we proceeded in silence till 
we came to our destination. The street, 
which on a summer night would have 
swarmed with a noisy crowd, had been 
cleared of passers-by by the keen 
autumn air. It was badly lighted, and 
the wind whistled in the shadowy 
corners. Just before us a single street 
lamp threw a glare across the way, and 
there loomed the Arch, a dark, ugly 
blot in the row of houses. Giuseppe 
opened the book and silently pointed 
to the picture. 

He was undoubtedly right thus far. 
The photograph had been taken at 
short range, and the very cracks in the 

blackened wall repeated 

- themselves before our eyes. 

o %\. The window at which the 
“7” girl had stood was now 
closed and dark, its broken 
panes stuffed with rags. 
It faced on 
the street, 
near’ the 
Arch, but 
the house to 
which it be- 
longed ap- 
parently had 
its entrance 
through 
some interior 
alley —there 
was no door- 
way to be 
seen. This 
peculiarity, 
too, showed 
in the pic- 
ture; there 
was no mis- 
taking the 





place. 

Yet as I 
locked, I 
hardly 


shared Giu- 
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seppe’s faith. Grant- 
ing that his interest | 
gave him sharp eyes, | | 
and that he had made 
no mistake in seeing 
in the picture the girl 
he sought, how many 
chances that she had 
disappeared since the 
book had been written 
and published, and in 
the changes probable 
with such a shifting 
tenantry ? 
were there, 
could he approach 
her at midnight in a district 
where a single outcry would 
call together upon the instant 
an angry mob? 


book in my hands, with a 
great effect of politeness. 


“but you sneaka in a door- 
way and watch. 
alone now. 
get Rosa, you say notting. 
If everabod’ fight, you say 
notting. 
speaka da United States. 


know 


Will 


signor ?” 
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Or if she 
how 


But he was placing the 


‘** Pardon, signor,”’ he said, 


I go him 
I tell you, if I 


But if da cop catcha me, you 
See ?” 

I said I saw. 

‘“* Make out,” he went on, “like you 
me. Make like you not care. 
Make like you just happen by along. 
Speaka da United States.” He lowered 
his voice in a confidential way. ‘‘I tell 


you,” said he, ‘I not afraida fight. I 


not afraida de whole Arch. But I not 
ver’ well speaka da United States. 
you sneaka in da doorway, 


This bold lover knew how valuable 
an interested acquaintance may prove 
when an arrest is made in New York. 
The part for which I had been cast I 
accepted. I chose a doorway, secreted 
myself as well as I could, and watched. 

Giuseppe went on. At the foot of 
the lamp-post he carefully deposited 
the bag of pineapples ; then he stepped 
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out where the light fell full upon him. 
There he squared his shoulders, ad- 
justed his necktie, cocked his hat on 
one side of his head, folded his arms 
high on his breast—and sang. 

And what should he sing but the 
song he had sung so many nights as he 
tramped back and forth before the 
fruit-stand : 

Now the night is gathered, earth aud sea are 


sleeping, 
Wrapped in silver moonlight sweetly they are 
lying; 
Ah, tor love’s delight, what silence they are 
keeping 
Not a leaf is stirring, not a breeze is sighing. 
Come, then, loved one, rend the veil about thee; 
1 am worn with waiting, I must die without 
thee. 
Come, my love, for true as heaven above thee, 
I must ever love thee—ever will I love thee. 
So sang Giuseppe, with his gaze 
fixed on the rag-stuffed window. As 
the last notes of the refrain died away, 
there was no sign of movement there. 
He waited a moment and then began 
the second stanza. 





Draw not back, dear; truth thou wilt be wrong- 
why art thou delaying now, wherefore hast 
thou hidden ? 
Look from out the shadow, lady, pity now my 
longing ; 
Come, my sweet 
bidden. 
Again there was no response, at least 
during the first of these lines; but as 
the song went on I began to think, 
though in the uncertainty of the light 
I was hardly sure, that the sash of the 
window was being slowly and noise- 
lessly lowered. Then, as the stanza 
was concluded, there was suddenly no 
doubt that success had come. The 
figure of a woman was clearly to be 
seen at the window, and as Giuseppe 
struck into the refrain. again, his 
strenuous tenor was joined by a 
woman's voice, one of those low-keyed 
voices which seem full of the memory 
of tears. 


one, speak as love has 


Come, then, loved one, rend the veil about thee ; 
lam worn with waiting, I must die without 
thee. 
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Come, my love, for true as heaven above thee, 

I must ever love thee—ever will I love thee. 

It was perhaps the desire for artistic 
effect, inherent in the Italian nature, 
that held both the singers firmly in 
their places until the refrain was 
finished. Whatever the reason, the 
last note was as well accented as the 
first. Then, as the song was done, the 
figure disappeared from the window, 
and Giuseppe, not forgetting to gather 
up his bag of pineapples, rushed into 
the shadows of the Arch. 

I waited for the sound of the fray, 
and I had not long to wait. In less 
than a minute there came from the 
alleys the most remarkable variety of 
noises which I have ever heard. Sounds 
of breaking glass, heavy blows, crash- 
ing doors, shouts of men, screams of 
women, all punctuated by many and 
unique oaths in the Italian tongue. 
At length there came a sound as if 
some heavy body had fallen down a 
flight of stairs, then the stairs them- 
selves seemed to come down, and a 
moment later the whole uproar was 
suddenly magnified, and a wild, shout- 
ing mob burst from the dark recesses 
out into the open street. 


PICTURES AND THE PINEAPPLES 
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Well in the lead was Giuseppe, with 
one arm around the girl, and his bag 
of pineapples in the other hand. 
Italian women have hysterics, it seems, 
the same as those bred in a keener air. 
High above the shouts of the pursuers 
rang her cries, uttered in her native 
speech, ‘“‘Oh, Giuseppe, save me, save 
me! Oh, Gtuseppe, have you come at 
last? Wall they beat me no more? Oh, 
Giuseppe, is it over ? Do not let them beat 
me. Save me! Save me!” And 
always, “ Oh, Giuseppe! Oh, Giuseppe !” 
though she was not forgetting to go at 
very good speed. 


But just as they swung fairly into 
the roadway from the curve of their 
course from the Arch, Giuseppe turned 
like a flash, thrust the girl behind him, 
and faced his pursuers. Two dark 
figures headed these, and from tradi- 
tions of Italian character, I looked for 
the gleam of knives. But if the men 
had knives, they had no chance to use 
them. A bag containing a dozen pine- 
apples, swung by the arm of a man 
strong and thoroughly in earnest, makes 
a potent weapon. One of the dark 
figures went down to the pavement, 
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the other staggered to the curb and fell 
in the gutter, and both stayed where 
they struck. Surprised by this diver- 
sion, the mob hesitated for the barest 
instant, and in that instant Giuseppe, 
with the bag over his shoulder, and the 
girl, with her hysteria under compara- 
tive control, got around the corner and 
out of sight. 

The street had filled suddenly. The 
side-walks were packed to the edges, 
and shouting, gesticulating figures 
jostled each other in the roadway. A 
half-dozen heads looked from each of a 
thousand windows. The tumult was 
tremendous. 

Mentally resigning the office of 
spokesman in the language of the 
United States, I started in the opposite 
direction to that taken by Giuseppe. 
At first I went slowly, not to attract 
attention. As soon as I got around a 
corner I walked much more rapidly, 
and as I approached the ferry I think I 
ran, being anxious to catch the boat. 

But at the ferry-house all was quiet. 
Giuseppe had perhaps gained an earlier 
boat, or maybe he crossed by another 
ferry. WhenI reached the fruit-stand, 
I found it padlocked and quite as we 
had left it. Congratulating myself on 
having escaped the complications I had 
risked, I passed on home, flung down 
‘“* The Foreign Quarters of New York,” 
and went to bed. 

IV. 

When I appr-ached the fruit-stand 
the next morning, some fresh pine- 
apples were prominently displayed, 
although there was something in the 
way in which they were surrounded by 
smaller fruits that might have led the 
wary to suspect in them an unusual 
number of bruises. Giuseppe leaned 


gracefully against his place of business, 
his feet crossed, and was peeling a 
partially unavailable orange for his own 
refreshment. 

When he saw me, he laid aside the 
orange, rubbed his hand on his cordu- 
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roy trousers, and extended it toward 
me cordially. 

“T got dere alla right,” he remarked. 
** Bote feet.” 

“And Rosa?” I inquired. 
safe?” 

“Sure,” said Giuseppe. ‘“‘ No needa 
you speaka da United States. All 
over.” 


“Is she 


Whereupon he resumed his orange, 


and seemed to regard the whole matter 
as so entirely a thing of the past that 
it was only by some questioning that | 
learned the story. 

It was quickly told. After Giuseppe 
had left the Neapolitan village, the 
girl’s uncle had gradually gained com- 
plete control of all her little property. 
This done, he looked for the most 
profitable way of getting rid of her, and 
found it by turning her over to one 
of those padrones who, every year, in 
spite of the law's watchfulness, manage 
to bring hundreds of young Italian girls 
to New York, there to choose between 
degrading labour or a still darker fate. 
Alone and worse than friendless in the 
great city, shut off from every means of 
communication with the only soul from 
whom she could expect aid, the girl, 
through starvation and blows and ever- 
changing wiles, had _ unrelentingly 
fought the daily battle for her honour. 
Finally she had become a _ virtual 
prisoner in the Arch, condemned to the 
filthiest toil of the rag-sorters, watched 
by day and night, hardly leaving the 
room from which she had looked when 
she heard Giuseppe’s song. 

That was the song for which she had 
faithfully waited. It was their old sig- 
nal, the song which he had sung many 
times under her window at home. When 
he had come away, they had agreed that 
when it should be sung again, her 
answer would be the fulfilment of his 
hope. Through all her trials she had 
listened for it, cheered, perhaps, by the 
thought that she, too, was in the land 
to which her lover had come. When 
at last she had heard it, she was ready. 
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‘* Alla right, now,” said Giuseppe, in 
conclusion. “Rosa she not cry dis 
morn. She laugh—sing—feela fine.” 

I inquired about the flight to the 
ferry, of which I had seen only the 
beginning. Had he met with any 
further difficulty ? 

‘‘ No, signor,” said he mildly. “ All 
ver’ dead easy. Skip round corner, 
jump streeta car; ride ten, twenta block 
up; ten, twenta block down, sneaka to 
boat.”” He assumed an expression of 
wisdom. ‘‘ Greata town—New York. 
Get loss ver’ quick.” 

** And where is Rosa ?”’ 

“Oh, down my house. Old lady 
keepa da house, she take care Rosa. 
Sure. I go to priest dis morn—four, 
five clock. I speaka— Alla right— 
two weeks come, I marry Rosa.” 
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All over, indeed. 


I regarded him 
admiringly, but even while I admired, 
that unfailing business instinct of his 


asserted itself once more. His atten- 
tion, wandering from a subject so 
thoroughly disposed of, rested upon the 
pineapples. 

He took up one and showed it to me. 
Its bruises had, indeed, been artfully 
concealed. 

Said Giuseppe, turning it around 
slowly, ‘‘ Bust him up bad last night. 
Break in door, smasha ten, twenta 
men all with bag pineapple. Eh, well, 
good, I got him cheap. Not all so bad 
bust like dis one. I cover him up— 
sell him, maybe.” He tucked little 
lemons deftly about it again. ‘‘ Gotta 
lose da mon, sometimes,” said he 
pensively. 





In Search of a Sentiment 
By Kate Jordan 


JAS it the organ playing the 
old-fashioned love song that 


so disturbed him? The notes 
rose piercingly tender through the 
azure of the spring morning : 
‘* For her voice is on the breeze, 
And her spirit comes at will, 
If at midnight on the seas 
Her bright smile haunts me still.”’ 
Jackson Fairfax listened, and over 
his delicate, worn face a faint longing 
stole. The morning paper swung list- 
lessly between his fingers, his glasses 
in his other hand beat time to the 
swelling love song. 
He drew himself up with a quick 


sigh and turned to his breakfast. What 
a fool he was, sitting there, with 


thoughts befitting a romantic boy. 

There was no voice on the breeze for 
him. No wraith in the flounces and 
hoops of the girls he had known in the 
sixties troubled his methodical sleep. 

Clem was a perfect servant, all white 
and black—white as to teeth and linen, 
black and shining as to boots and face. 
He was eyes, ears, and memory for the 
man he loved and served,and the wheels 
of the luxurious bachelor ménage ran 
as smoothly as if they met no resistance 
harsher than velvet. 

The barrel organ moved farther on, 
its notes more muffled. Fairfax found 
himself listening again. It was now 
playing a song he had always been fond 
of, and one that the woman he had 
come nearest to loving had sung to him 
long ago in the firelit corner of a 
Virginian homestead : 

‘* Good-bye, Anne darling, I’ve sailed the world 
over, 

I’ve crossed the wide ocean for you, 

And I'll never torget you, oh, never, oh, never. 

I'll never forget you I know.” 

He crossed to the window and bent 
his face low over a pot of hyacinths ; 


they seemed to have embalmed the 
love of the song in their breath. 

‘*Patty Cary,” he said and with 
shoulder curls and side combs she 
seemed to smile at him through the 
April haze. 

Suppose he had really loved and had 
married Patty Cary? Would that have 
meant a happiness, a content he had 
never known? He was sure of it this 
morning. Strange that he had never 
before been actively positive of the mis- 
take his bachelorhood had been. Well, 
one must come to a decision at some 
particular moment, and the moment 
was with him. 

Patty Cary had been in her grave 
twenty years. He thought of his 
present life, his fifty-eight years, his 
good health, his young heart—and 
Patty Cary’s daughter. 

‘* And I'll never forget you, oh, never, 
oh, never,” churned the organ, its 
melancholy sweetness crossed by the 
cry of a newsboy. 

Ah, yes; Patty Cary’s daughter, 
Theodosia Kent, or Dodo, as her inti- 
mates called her—there had lain the 
possibility of a late romance for him. 
He could have loved her! She had her 
mother’s dove eyes and the same cello- 
like notes in her voice, but with a nowa- 
days breeze and independence to her, a 
preference for cheese and coffee as the 
end of a dinner rather than the sweets 
of her mother’s time, and with a frank 
enjoyment in a cigarette which both 
shocked and refreshed him. 

He could have loved Dodo—but 
Valentine Beekman had been of the 
same mind earlier, and she wore his 
ruby on her left hand. 

He picked a bit of the hyacinth and 
went into the studio where her half- 
completed portrait smiled at him from 
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IN SEARCH OF A SENTIMENT 


the easel. He could not work on it. 
The new consciousness of his need of 
her was too poignant. Besides she 
would not come for a sitting to-day. 

But she did, an hour later, in tailor- 
made gown and with violets in her but- 
ton-hole. Val’s ruby was not on her 
finger. 

‘* Yes, it’s gone,” she said, extending 
her hand; ‘‘I came to tell you, the 
first thing. I had to tell some one, or 
suffocate. We have parted for ever,” 
and her eyes were excited, her voice a 
trifle hysterical. 

Fairfax gazed at her, fascinated. Her 
news, coming on this particular morn- 
ing seemed a coincidence, embellished 
with a halo of fatalism. 

**T couldn’t stand being dictated to,” 
said Dodo, setting her lips; “I felt 
like a mouse under the eye ofa cat all 
the time. Why, Jackson,” and she re- : 
garded him with sudden _ intentness, 
“what's the matter? You look queer.” 

Fairfax bent over her hand, his fine 
face pale, his eyes illumined wistfully. 

** You don’t love this man, Dodo ?”’ 
he asked. 

“Not a bit,” she said fiercely, and 
then added: ‘ You look glad.” 

“T am. I realized this morning, 
just how much I loved you.” 

The words were so impulsive they 
seemed spoken by someone else. He 
felt almost frightened as he stood 
silently before her. 

She stared at him with round eyes 
and then some thought he could not 
quite understand crept into her per- 
verse heart and made her say: 

“TI wonder how we would hit it off? 
I wonder?” 

“Oh, if we could,” he faltered, and 
the music of the old love song was 
lilting in his memory. 

She let him take her hands and draw 
her gently, irresistibly to her; she let 
him kiss her. There was a mutinous, 
excited light in her lowered eyes. 

‘* So we’re engaged, Jackson. 


Think 


of it,” and she laughed as Ariel might 





have done. ‘It’s to be a secret, re- 
member. Let people first get used to 
the idea that I’m not going to marry 
Val. Then we’ll tell them.” 

When Fairfax was left alone he 
paced from the studio window to the 
door. There was no more work for 
him that morning. He felt like a man 
who has just plunged through a breaker 
and come up breathless. He was 
going to be married—he, of all men. 
How the cronies in a particular corner 
of the Union Club would gasp. 

He sat down and faced the idea of a 
reconstruction of his life at this late 
day. These chambers, charming for a 
bachelor, would never do for him and 
Dodo. They must take a house and 
do some entertaining ; well, he was 
rich. Then he must go about more. 
She loved golf, the opera, balls. Dear 
Dodo, she loved all the things he had 
long ago shelved and labelled ‘“ saw- 
dust.” 

Clem at the studio door gave his 
soft, deferential knock. Ah, what a 
treasure this Clem was. Would Clem 
stay with him when—? He could not 
finish the speculation, but a vague 
depression touched him as lightly as a 
bird’s wing in flying. 

‘‘Mr. Waring, sah, seems pow’ful 
anxious to see you, sah.” 

Peter Waring came in with a rush, a 
new portmanteau in hishand. Usually 
his round, puffy face was red, and sug- 
gested his fitness by nature for the réle 
of English squire played in a perpetual 
pink coat. He looked older to-day, 
and his skin wore a mottled pallor. 

“Peter, old boy, you are looking 
badly,” said Fairfax, shaking his hand. 

“It’s a wonder I’m not raving mad 
or dead.” He sat down, rage and 
helplessness in his expression. ‘ I’m 
off for a month to shoot—fish—think— 
and see if I can come back ‘brave 
enough to end it all.” 

“End what?” 

““My accursed marriage. Oh, you 
look dumfounded—of course you do. 
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Ah, you were wise old Jacky—the Gov- 
ernment ought to give prizes to men 
like you. You didn’t marry—no. I 
was the fool.”’ 

A chill crept over Fairfax. A feeling 
of guilt at this burst of savage praise 
made itself felt. 

“I thought you happy,” he said 
slowly. 

“Happy? Bah! We've kept up 
the farce for years, cheated the world 
and nagged behind doors.” He stood 
up and waved his arms frantically: 





“Women be—there I won't say it—no, 
I won't,” he moaned. 
“What's the trouble? Can't it be 


mended ? ” 

“My dear Fairfax, I’ve been in the 
repairing business so long there isn't a 
bit of the original stuff left.” 

** Love is a delicate fabric,” said Fair- 
fax thoughtfully. ‘‘ Fine, tissue-like, 
real silk, but not strong enough to 
stand harsh pulling—eh ? ” 

“Exactly. Two dogs tugging and 
snarling over a silken handkerchief— 
there you have the picture of Myra and 
me. Would you bet on the handker- 
chief?” asked Waring in a voice of 
utter despair. ‘‘ Myra is pretty, bright, 
a capital friend—but she’s got a temper 
that makes life a Fourth of July cele- 
bration all the year round. Indepen- 
dent, up-to-date, carry your head high 
—that's her sort. Just like that con- 
founded Dodo Kent, her chum, who's 
put her up to lots.” 

“Eh?” asked Fairfax faintly. 

“‘There you have another of ‘em—a 
tempest, a born flirt. How I pity Val 
Beekman. What a dance she'll lead 
him. I'd like to have his photograph 
now and six months after the knot is 
tied, put them in the same frame, and 
have copies of them sent over the 
land to every fool man contemplating 
matrimony.” 


“You are mistaken. I know 
Dodo—” began Fairfax, his lips 
getting dry. 

“Oh, of course. Soft voice, eh? 


Big eyes, eh? Oh, yes,” and he burst 
into mocking laughter. ‘ But she’s 
been Myra’s chum—and I know her. 
Poor old Val.” 

The edge had been rubbed from the 
new glow in Fairfax’s heart, and a 
twinge of rheumatism in his knee made 
him ominously reflective. 

** Are there no women, then, worth 
loving ?”” he asked, and the seriousness 
of his dazed eyes puzzled his friend. 

“Lots. But how are you going to 
know? Who can tell a melon from 
the rind or an oyster from the shell ? 
It’s an awful, a tragic risk. Some men 
draw prizes—lucky men, that’s all. 
Some men don’t, and here’s one of 
them.” 

He stood up and laid his hand on 
Fairfax’s shoulder. A sudden anxiety 
had come into his eyes as he gazed into 
the other’s awed face. 

“Don’t you ever marry, Fairfax. 
You’re past the buffeting time, the 
restless, aching, romantic time, and all 
you want now is to drift as a quiet 
river drifts between low, cosy, flowery 
banks to the sea. You have the 
flowery banks here in these good old 
rooms and Clem—for he is a daisy— 
and you have the peace. The best 
woman on earth couldn’t improve it 
for you—couldn’t give you more.” 

The strangest day of Jackson Fair- 
fax’s life seemed to unroll with the 
hours like a grey veil, making him a 
prisoner in imperceptible folds. At 
four o’clock he was in his studio, alone, 
his outspread hands on the arms of a 
big chair, his eyes fixed on distance. 
A feeling of sadness pervaded him, a 
realisation that on this day he had let a 
mood, a breath of spring in the winter 
of his life make him do a foolish thing. 
He had laid the foundation of a pre- 
posterous structure. The mood was 
past and he was cold, but committed 
to his folly. 

Waring’s wife might or might not be 
thespretty bit of tempestuous selfish- 
ness he had described; Dodo might or 
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might not deserve the satire of his 
laugh. The interview had had the 
effect, however, of stealing the colours 
from his dream. He saw himself old, 
weary, his bachelor habits so many 
tentacles which must be torn fom him 
though the blood flowed, Dodo by his 
side, enrapturing, disturbing, provoking 
him, and then—maybe—ignoring him. 

He wanted only peace as Waring had 
said. He knew it now. He was too 
old for love. The thought of knitting 
an exuberant life to his waning one 
became suddenly appalling. 

A messenger boy began dolefully 
whistling in the hall, and a moment 
later Clem appeared with a letter. 
Fairfax took it to the window and put 
on his glasses. The address was in 
Dodo’s writing. His fingers shook as 
he opened it. 


‘* Dear Old Jacky .--Don't think me a fool, but 
I've made it up with Val. I’m going to make a 
full confession, too. I only thought of marrying 
you, my dear, to drive him insane. No, Jacky, 
we'll always be friends. After all, what’s better 
than that? Try to forget what you said, and I 
will too. : ; 

‘* Always your chum, 
‘* Dopo.,”’ 


SENTIMENT 











“ Anything wrong, sah?” asked Clem 
as Fairfax covered his eyes for a second 
with his fingers. ‘‘ Bad news, sah?” 

“No, Clem.”’ 

He looked around the cool, shaded 
room filled with the dear, familiar old 
furniture touched by ‘the grace of 
faded things,” and sighed softly. He 
wasn’t going to leave it after all. 
Everything was going to be the same. 

The clock gave five, thin, quivering 
notes, and on the last stroke Clem ap- 
peared with a silver tray bearing a 
tumbler, sugar and absinthe, a tri- 
weekly indulgence since Fairfax’s stu- 
dent days in Paris. As he dripped a 
little of the smoky fluid on the sugar 
and made himself the weak solution he 
loved, a satisfied light dawned and 
lingered in his eyes. Was there ever 
a green hour as delightful as this? He 
was like one resting after a race. He 
lifted the glass. 

“ Here’s to the last look over the 
hedge and down the road to sunrise. It 
was a sweet fancy. But the old horse 
will never crave to leave the quiet pas- 
ture again.” 


: s 


Optimism 


By Mrs. 


SEEK life’s charm and sweet- 
_ness, 


Its glory, beauty, joy; 
Dwell on its fair completeness, 
The gold, not gold’s alloy. 
Find out the thing that’s noble , 
Life’s honey—not its gall ; 
Seize on the truth—the gladness 


The dear world holds for all. 


Frank A. Breck 


O grasp the glow, the sparkle, 
The music and the mirth, 

The things that give men courage, 
The things of vital worth. 

Bask in the radiant sunlight, 
The glory, not the gloom ; 

Breathe, breathe upon the mountains, 
Give wings the joy of room! 








O’Hara’s Device 
By Elliott Flower 


- H’ throuble with you young 
fellies,” | remarked Daniel 


O’Hara, speaking generally, 
but at the same time referring specific- 
ally to Joe Corrigan, “is that ye 
haven't th’ injinooity iv ye-er ancistors, 
an’ thin ye’re lazy, ye are so. Whin 
ye fa-all in love with a gir-rl, ye think 
that’s th’ ind iv it. 

“* Here I am,’ says you to th’ gir-rl, 
shtickin’ out ye-er chist an’ lukkin’ as 
er-rand as ye know how f'r to be. 
‘ How do ye like me?’ 

“* Ye’re not quite accordin’ to th’ 
plans an’ spicifications I ha-ave dhrawn 
in me hear-rt f'r a husband,’ says th’ 
gir-rl to you. ‘I'd like ye betther if ye 
was raymodelled here an’ there.’ 

‘An’ thin what do ye do? Why, 
ye lazy divil, ye go awa-ay an’ sigh an’ 
ta-alk iv ye’er har-rd luck instid iv ray- 
visin’ ye-ersilf to meet th’ dema-and. 
If ye’are not shtupid ye’re lazy, that’s 
what ye are. Ye ma-ake me think iv 
Clancy, him with th’ ten shilling 
watch. ‘Twas iv a Sunday I see him 
lyin’ in th’ pa-ark at two in th’ afther- 
noon. 

“«*What are ye doin’ ?’ says I to him. 

‘I’m wondherin’,’ says he to me 
‘what time iv da-ay it is.’ : 


“Why don't ye luk at ye-er 
wa-atch ’’ I says. 
“* Well,’ says he, ‘I’m_ thinkin’,’ 


he says, ‘ they’s a big clock about here 
some pla-ace that shtrikes th’ hour, 
an’ ‘tis a bit iv throuble f’r to get at 
me wa-atch.’ 

“*Ve’re wr-rong,’ says I to him. 
‘It shtrikes only at twilve an’ six.’ 

**Six’ll do me,’ says th’ lazy 
ma-an; an’ ye make me think iv him, 
ye do fr a fact.” 

“What would you have me do?” 
asked Joe Corrigan, the disconsolate 
lover. “You like me and your wife 


likes me, but your daughter scorns my 
honest love.” 

** Nivir a bit iv it,’ answered O’ Hara 
quickly. ‘‘Ye’re a fine, promisin’ 
la-ad, an’ ye-er love is all r-right, if ye 
only had some frills on it. Oho! I 
know th’ wa-ay iv th’ gir-ls, an’ ’tis 
all along iv eddycation an’ progriss. 
Afther they ha-ave penny weeklies fr 
a year, ‘tis all up with th’ la-ad that 
has no r-romance in his soul. She 
likes ye, Joe, but she’s lukkin’-f'r a bit 
iv r-romance fr to ma-ake ye fit into 
her hear-rt r-right an’ proper. Why 
don’t ye give it to her?” 

“It is’nt in me,” answered the young 
man bitterly. “If it had been, I 
probably wouldn’t be so well able to 
care for a wife now. I’ve had no time 
for romance. I’m a_ hard-working, 
prosaic, matter-of-fact fellow, and 
that’s all there is to it.” 

“Listen to th’ la-ad,” commented 
O’Hara reflectively. ‘‘ Whin I was 
young ‘twas not th’ wa-ay we talked. 
We was injane-yus in thim day-ays, 
an’ we aimed f'r to give th’ gir’rls 
whativer they liked. 

*“*QOh, me!’ sighs wan iv_ th’ 
dhreamin’ kind, ‘I niver can love 
anny wan but a hero.’ 

** An’ did th’ felly that was afther her 
spind his time sighin’ fr because he 
wasn’t made f'r a hero? Niver a bit. 
Th’ very next county fair day he sails 
in with a shillaly an’ was br-rought 
home in a ca-art, but they was talkin’ 
iv th’ gr-reat fight he put up fr tin 
years afther, an’ th’ gir-rl married him 
as soon as th’ docthors had shtitched 
him up. He was a peace-lovin’ la-ad, 
too, but he ray-vised himsilf to suit th’ 
wan he was afther. An’—whisper now 
—d’ye know th’ good woman hersilf 
wanst tol’ me she’d niver marry anny 
wan but a poet.” 
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” 


‘* Do you mean Mrs. O’Hara? 
‘Th’ sa-ame.” 

‘“*But you couldn’t write poetry to 
save your life.” 

“‘Thrue fr you, but she niver knew 
it. She was afther po’thry, an’ I give 
it to her—hot an’ shtrong an’ plinty iv 
it. An’ th’ day we was married I threw 
away th’ book.” 

‘* What book?” 

‘* Th’ book I tuk it from, an’ I never 
wrote anny since. I tol’ her I c’u’d 
write only wan kind, an’ ’tw’u’d not be 
proper fr a married ma-an to write 
that wa-ay. Ye see, Joe, th’ la-ads in 
th’ ol’ counthry was injane-yus, an’ they 
made thimsilves over fr to suit th’ 
gir-rls. Why don’t ye thry it with 
Ellen?” 

‘‘If you approve of me as a son-in- 
law, why don’t you use your influence 
with her ?”’ demanded Joe. 

“There ye go!” exclaimed O'Hara 
in disgust. ‘* Don't ye know annything 
at all about gir-ris? D’ye want me fr 
to roon th’ only cha-ance ye ha-ave ? 
Suppose I says to Ellen, ‘As ye-er 
father,’ I says, ‘I want fr ye to marry 
that fine la-ad, Joe Corrigan,’ an’ 
where does th’ r-romance come in thin ? 
Tell me that, ye foolish ma-an—where 
does th’ r-romance come in thin ? Why, 
in marryin? some other felly, iv coorse. 
I can see it all now. ‘I like him,’ says 
she, ‘but ‘tis not settled in me mind 
that I wa-ant f’r to marry him.’ 

‘***Tis enough,’ says I be wa-ay iv 
reply, ‘that I wa-ant ye sh‘u’d do it, 
an’ ‘tis ye-er juty to obey without a 
wor-rd. Th’ ol’ ma-an knows what's 
bist fr ye.’ 

‘* Thin she thinks iv th’ crool parints 
in th’ shtories she’s r-read, an’ ‘tis all 
off. Iverything fits into th’ r-romance. 
I'm th’ crool parint, she’s th’ poor 
hear-rt-broken gir-rl, ye’re th’ shmooth 
an’ shmilin™ villin that’s a harrying’ iv 
her, an’ some other felly is th’thrue 


lover—anny wan that ta-alks r-right 
will do. Oho! if I had it in fr ye, 


Joe—if I wanted f'r to put ye out iv th’ 
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ga-ame—I’d be th’ crool tyrint an’ 
ordher her fr to marry ye to wanst. 
’Tis th’ wa-ay iv th’ wimmin. Whin 
I wa-ant th’ good woman to ha-ave a 
betther dinner than common iv a 
Sunday I tell her she’s spindin’ too 
much tv th’ coin an’ is prob’ly r-runnin’ 
in dibt at th’ gr-rocer’s. Thin, toshow 
me how little I know iv th’ matther, an’ 
to show her contimpt f'r me cr-riticism 
an’ judgmint, she ma-akes an exthry 
shpread. Ye'll know more whin y’ere 
married, me la-ad; but I’m not layin’ 
it up ferninst ye, an’ I’m willin’ fr to 
help ye.” 

Then O'Hara lowered his voice to a 
whisper and unfolded a great plan. 

‘* What d’ye think iv it?” he asked 
proudly when the details had been 
explained. 

Jim Corrigan shook his head doubt- 
fully. 

“It doesn’t impress me favourably,” 
he answered. 

“*Tis because ye don’t know th’ 
wimmin,” asserted O’Hara. “ Ye've 
been thryin’ ye-er own wa-ay, an’ ye 
tell me th’ bist ye’ve got is th’ wor-rst 
iv it. Now lave it to th’ ol’ ma-an.” 

So they entered upon the campaign 
that was born of O'’Hara’s experience 
with women, and in it O’Hara himself 
played no unimportant part. Corrigan 
rather startled his fair one by sending 
her some love verses—which brought 
from her the comment that she “never 
knew it was in him ’—but O'Hara was 
the really active conspirator. He 
treated the young man with such ex- 
treme coldness that Ellen was finally 
moved to ask the cause. 

*‘T always thought you liked him,” 
she said. 

“Divil ta-ake him!” returned O’- 
Hara, *‘ he’s like all th’ rist iv thim. I 
had an idee he was a la-ad iv since—a 
shtraight-away felly with none iv th’ fool 
thricks—but he’ll be losing his job soon.” 

“ Why ?” asked Ellen. 

‘**T hear-rd from his boss,” answered 
O'Hara, lying cheerfully in what he 
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believed to be a good cause, “‘an’ he 
says the la-ad’s lost his gr-rip. He’s 
niver thinkin’ iv his wor-rk anny more, 
but is mopin’ an’ shcribbling on bits iv 
pa-aper an’ sighin’ like a leak in a gas- 
pipe. Only a bit ago he was tol’ fr to 
wr-rite a war-rm letther to a ma-an 
that’s been owin’ f’r a bill iv goods, an’ 
what d’ye think he sint him? Why, 
instid iv th’ war-rm letther he sint him 
some war-rm po’thry he’d been wr-ritin’, 
an’ iv coorse th’ boss was tearin’ mad.” 

Then O'Hara posted off to Corrigan 
and told him to wake up. 

“‘ Where'd ye get that bit iv po’thry 
ye sint her?” he asked sarcastically. 
“It sounds like ye shtole it from th’ 
ice-house. Why don’t ye r-round up 
something that’s war-rm ? ” 

The love verses grew more fervent, 
and Ellen became more interested, 
while O’Hara waxed more sarcastic in 
referring to the young people of the 
present day, and especially to Ellen’s 
romantic fancies. He was careful not 
to overdo it, however. It was only 
occasionally that he made any direct 
reference to Corrigan, but he had a 
good deal to say on the subject of 
romance in general. 

‘‘T ha-ave a gr-reat pla-an,” he told 
Ellen one day. “ Ye must have ye-er 
r-romance, but ‘tis no use _ takin’ 
a wor-rthliss la-ad along with it. I'll 
get ye a fine, sinsible ma-an, an’ thin if 
I can fix it with Father Kelly we'll 
have a weddin’ that’s so full iv 
r-romance it'll shpill over. Instid iv 
comin’ in on th’ ar-rm iv ye’er father, 
which is th’ ol’, foolish wa-ay, ye can 
come down a r-rope ladder, while th’ 
groom shneaks in a side door, an’ 
while th’ good ma-an is makin’ ye wan 
I'll be poundin’ on th’ floor with a 
shtick—clippity-clip, clippity-clip—like 
a hor-rse comin’ down th’ pike. Oho! 
‘twill never be said I ray-fused r-ro- 
mance to a gir-rl iv mine—if only she’ll 
ta-ake a sinsible ma-an.” 

In this strain did O’Hara rail at 
romance, while Corrigan grew steadily 


in favour. In truth the young man 
rather liked his part after he had be- 
come accustomed to it, and he found 
it less and less difficult to play with 
each passing day. To some details of 
the plan, however, he __ seriously 
objected. There was the little fairy 
tale to the effect that Joe’s position 
was in jeopardy because of his constant 
day-dreaming. As a matter of fact, he 
did do a little dreaming, but not 
enough to lessen his usefulness to his 
employer; and when O’Hara outlined 
one of his coups the young man openly 
revolted. 

“Why, that would be deliberate, 
premeditated deceit,’’ he protested. 

“Go shlow, go shlow,’’ cautioned 


O’Hara. “In thrade ’tw’u’d be fraud, 
iv course, but in love an’ war ’tis 
strathegy. ‘Twas all up an’ ye was 


done f’r, whin ye come to me, an’ now 
ye’re winnin.” Am I th’ capt’in or am 
I not? Am I th’ strathegist iv this 
thing or is it some wan ilse? Ye do as 
I say or we quit.” 

Naturally Corrigan had to acquiesce, 
and, under instructions, he called to see 
Ellen one day when he should have 
been at work. 

“TI couldn’t help it,” he said. ‘‘ My 
mind isn’t on my work, and I stole 
away. I just had to see you, Ellen.” 

The girl was flattered, but she 
ordered him back to his work. 

**I can’t work,” he insisted. My 
thoughts are elsewhere, my heart is 
elsewhere, and—-and I might as well 
be elsewhere, too.” 

“‘But you must—for my sake,” she 
said. ‘Go back, before’ you are 
missed.” 

‘* For your sake?” he repeated. 

“For my sake,” she said again, 
softly. 

**Oh, Ellen,” 
work if——” 

““Go back,” she interrupted, ‘‘ and 
if there is anything that I can do 
to— But go back now,” she said 
abruptly. 


he began, “I could 
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Now in a mild way this was romantic. 
It might not be the romance of the 
old days, but she told herself it was 
a fair modern imitation. Then there 
was the unrelenting father—not very 
unrelenting, perhaps, but still as un- 
relenting as could be expected under 
the changed conditions. While he had 
formerly favoured the young man, she 
was sure now that he never would 
consent to such a marriage. She 
began to treat her father coldly; to 
look at him reproachfully; to show 
him in many ways that, to say the 
least, she thought him inconsiderate 
and unkind, not to say positively cruel. 

And O’Hara chuckled. 

““Oh, thim gir-rls!” he exclaimed. 
“Ye must give thim what they wa-ant.” 

Thus it very naturally happened that 
Ellen agreed to become Mrs. Joe 
Corrigan. 

“But when ?” she asked. 

‘“* Now, this very night!” cried Joe. 

She hesitated. Perhaps she wanted 
to be urged; it’s very pleasant to be 
urged sometimes. 

“The sooner I get my heart and 
myself under the same roof, the better 
it will be for me,” he urged, and that 
certainly was a very nice way of 
putting it. 

“Have you spoken to father?” she 
asked maliciously. 

‘“‘What’s the use?” he demanded. 
“Can’t you see how things are? And 
they’re getting worse every day. Don’t 
torture me, Ellen! Don’t ask me to 
wait! Why should there be any delay 
when you are mine now by rights? 
You have given yourself to me, haven’t 
you?” 

Any young man who has ever been 
through it will tell you that it is very 
easy when you once begin. 

Ellen’s demeanour toward her father 
changed most unaccountably after 
Corrigan had left that evening. She 


Ha 





was extremely affectionate, as fre- 
quently happens when girls are 
planning a shock for the old people. 
And O’Hara seemed to derive a great 
deal of pleasure from her caresses. 

‘“* Ye’re not afraid iv burglars, are ye, 
Ellen ?”’ he asked, as she was about to 
retire. 

“Of course not,” she answered. 
“Why do you ask such a question? ” 

“ Why, ye see,” he explained, ‘‘ there 
do be something the matter with ye-er 
windy, an’ I’ve been fixin’ it from th’ 
outside, an’ I lift th’ ladder shtandin’ 
there ferninst it. I'll take it awa-ay in 
th’ mornin’.” 

As she went upstairs it seemed to 
her she heard him chuckle, and as she 
came down the ladder at two o’clock 
in the morning she was almost certain 
she heard another chuckle. 

““No girl is graceful on a ladder,” 
she said indignantly to Corrigan, who 
was waiting for her, “ but if you laugh 
at me I’ll go straight back.” 

“1 didn’t laugh,” he protested. 

“* Well, somebody did,” she asserted. 
“We'd better hurry. Where's the 
carriage ?”’ 

** At the corner,” answered Corrigan. 

Ten minutes later Mrs. O’Hara was 
awakened by the sound of suppressed 
laughter, and with difficulty she dis- 
derned O'Hara, fully dressed, swaying 
back and forth on a chair and holding 
his sides. 

“What are ye laughing at?” she 
demanded. 

‘Oh, thim gir-rls, thim gir-rls,”” he 
said. ‘“ They’re th’ sa’me th’ wor-rld 
over all th’ time, an’ it takes a 
strathegist frto manage thim. Ellen's 
r-run awa-ay!” 

“Who with?” asked Mrs. O’Hara 


anxiously, although she could have 
guessed. 
‘Th’ finest la-ad in th’ war-rld,” 


answered O’ Hara. 








HAT a beautiful thing is con- 
stancy; beautiful in a woman, 


more beautiful ina man. I 
think that I never saw a finer exempli- 
fication of the divine attribute than in 
Apthorp Polhemus, whom I met at the 
Paris Exposition on his second wedding 
trip. 

I was visiting the Louvre when I 
became acquainted with Apthorp 
Polhemus. 

Finding that in art matters our 
tastes were similar we struck up a 
ready acquaintance, and did the rest of 
the rooms together. 

** Travelling alone ?” said I. 

** Yes—er—no, no. -Mrs. Polhemus 
is along, but she got over-tired yester- 
day and stayed at the hotel this 
morning. It seems strange to say Mrs. 
Polhemus,” he went on, his naturally 
mournful face assuming a more mourn- 
ful cast. ‘‘She ts Mrs. Pelhemus, but 
not the Mrs. Polhemus.”’ 

I looked a little puzzled, and he 
explained as we walked through the 
galleries, stopping here and there as we 
were attracted by the works of art. 

‘Ten years ago I married my first 
wife, Carlotta, and for five fleeting 
years we were happy together. We 
came over here for a wedding trip, and 
I knew then what happiness was. 
Carlotta was fond of music, fond of 
paintings, fond of sightseeing, and we 
both felt that the continent had been 
constructed for our amusement. I was 
not absent from her for a moment, and 
such a thing as a harsh word was 
unknown to either of us.” 

‘* Excuse me. but did you say that 
you are married again?” I asked. 

‘“* Yes—oh, yes,” said Mr. Polhemus, 
making a cone of his hand through 
which to view the picture that had 
taken his fancy. “I found that I 
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needed to talk to some one of the 
charms of dear Carlotta, and Helen 
was very sympathetic, and so I married 
her. Then I had the happy thought of 
revisiting the scenes made dear to me 
by Carlotta. I live them over again, 
and although the present Mrs. Pol- 
hemus doesn’t pretend to be the equal 
of Carlotta, either in mind or attrac- 
tiveness, yet she is a very comfortable 
travelling companion, and it adds to 
my mournful pleasure to tell her the 
delights of that memorable trip ten 
years ago.” 

We passed to the next picture, and 
he suddenly stopped talking and 
became lost in thought before it. It 
was the portrait of a noble-look ng 
woman. His eyes moistened and I 
turned away, not wishing to spy on his 
emotion. 

“To the life ; Carlotta to the life.” 

I took especial notice of the picture. 
It was that of a woman with dark hair 
and regular and singularly mobile 
features, old-fashioned and winsome. 
I thought that if Carlotta looked like 
that, it was no wonder that Mr. 
Polhemus had loved her. But I after- 
ward visited many a gallery with the 
married widower, if so I may call him, 
and he never failed to spot at least one 
portrait or ideal head that was the 
painted presentment of Carlotta, and 
the various pictures did not look any 
more alike than the numerous portraits 
of Napoleon. One of them - was 
Ruben’s first wife and another was his 
second wife, both fleshy women, miles 
removed from the spiritual face that he 
had first pointed out to me. Yet, after 
a while, I could tell intuitively when 
he was going to stop and gaze 
rapturously at a picture and then say, 
in low tones: ‘*To the life, my 
Carlotta.” I dare say that he found a 
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reminiscence in all of them; it was 
certainly not a pose of his. There 
never lived a more simple man than 
Apthorp Polhemus. 

That morning we did the Louvre 
pretty thoroughly, and I could not tell 
which pleased me the more, his just and 
often humorous comments on the pic- 
tures, or his revelation of constancy to 
a departed companion as evinced in his 
yearning and sympathetic encomiums 
on Carlotta. 

At last we parted, after making an 
appointment to meet that evening at 
Vieux Paris to hear a Colonne concert. 

‘Carlotta raved over Colonne and I 
want the present Mrs. Polhemus to 
hear the man whose orchestra gave us 
such happiness.” 

Those were his words as he hailed a 
voiture and was driven to his hotel. 

I had been leaning for some minutes 
over the ramparts of the reproduction 
of Old Paris, looking at the feast of 
lights that besprinkled the waters of 
the Seine, when I saw Mr. Polhemus 
approaching. His sad, pale face looked 
even more melancholy in the evening 
light and was in marked contrast to the 
pretty, fresh, pink-and-white features of 
the lady who had elected to be the 
recipient of the praises of ‘‘ Number 
One.” Her voice was sweet, and I 
regretted for the moment that there had 
been a Carlotta. But in the end my 
admiration for the constancy of the 
bereft traveller became dominant. 

He presented me and we went into 
the hall where the concert was to be 
given. Picturesque damsels in little 
caps and short dresses came to us and 
performed useless offices for which they 
demand “‘benefices.” I handed onea 
two-franc piece for a programme and 
she retained it, murmuring “‘ Benefice” 
in so soft a voice that it was not until 
the music had begun that I realized 
that I had been cheated. I wondered 
whether Mr. Polhemus would refer to 
Carlotta in the presence of Mrs. Polhe- 
mus. I was not long kept in doubt. 


The first number on the programme 
was the Suite Algerienne of St. Saéns. 

‘*M-m-m-m-m,” said Mr. Polhemus 
as if he had just tasted a delicious grape. 
** How delightful! One of Carlotta’s 
favourites. My dear Helen, I wish that 
you had Carlotta’s musical sense. You 
won't like this as she did.” 

Mrs. Polhemus blushed one of the 
loveliest colours I ever saw on a satin 
skin. ‘No, but I hope I'll like it as J 
do. I’m very fond of St. Saéns.” 

“Yes, my dear,” said Mr. Polhemus, 
“but she was fond of him with a 
musician’s fondness. Your ears like 
him, but it was her immortal soul that 
drank him in.” 

I was satisfied. Here was constancy. 
How easy it would have been for a man 
of no convictions to assert that the 
present Mrs. Polhemus loved music 
just as much as Carlotta had been wont 
to. But Mr. Polhemus would not lay 
perjury to his soul. 

When the music again began he was 
silent and again his eyes moistened, and 
at the end of the first movement he 
applauded with tremendous enthusiasm 
and said: 

‘*T wish that you had known Carlotta, 
my dear.” 

“I wish I had,” said Helen, and 
there was a world of meaning in her 
simple words. I really felt sorry. for 
Mrs. Polhemus. Not because Mr. Pol- 
hemus was constant to the memory of 
his first love, but because she had 
missed the position herself. In my 
humble opinion, she was worthy to 
have been his first choice. And yet it 
must have been a sort of education to 
her to learn what a cultured woman like 
Carlotta had thought of this temple and 
that statue; of how she had revelled in 
a tone picture at the Opera, or been 
ravished by a feast of colour in the 
Louvre. Mr. Polhemus knew just what 
to pick out for her delectation ; anything 
that had received the hall-mark of Car- 
lotta’s discriminating praise was meet 
to show to her successor, and, as Helen 
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herself was a woman of innate refine- 
ment, I believe that she fully apprecia- 
ted her benefits, although she may not 
altogether have shared his love for Car- 
lotta. 

I journeyed with them for nearly a 
week, as we were a congenial trio, 
and I never saw Mrs. Polhemus in any 
mood but an amiable one. This was 
probably because Mr. Polhemus himself 
was singularly even-tempered. I could 
well believe that he and Carlotta had 
lived in amity. 

Once, at the hotel in Brussels, Mrs. 
Polhemus said that she did not care for 
a certain carrot soup, and her husband 
was overcome with dejection. 

“Why, Helen, I am sure I must 
have told you that Carlotta used to 
make this kind of soup herself, and it 
was one of her favourites to the last. 
I remember she said she was fond of 
carrots for three reasons, they were so 
opulent in colour, their flavour was 
just the thing that soup needed, and 
their long, delicately tapering form 
reminded her of her mother, whom I 
never saw. You should like this soup 
for Carlotta’s sake.”’ 

Mrs. Polhemus smiled a strange 
smile, but she made no attempt to 
finish the soup. However, her 
widowered husband did not notice it. 
“To-morrow,” said he, “‘we must go to 
the park. Carlotta always thought the 
vistas more beautiful than any in Paris.” 

And so he was all the time ; thought- 
ful of the comfort of Helen and 
ingeniously devising means by which 
she could be made to drink at the 
fountains which Carlotta’s fingers had 
blessed. 

At Antwerp I was to leave them, 
and I regretted it for more than one 
reason, but I was not going to do 
Antwerp until after I had been to 
Holland. Just as we were entering 
the outskirts of the city Mr. Polhemus 
said reminiscently : 

‘*] have put up at two hotels here in 
Antwerp. One is very good and the 


other is atrocious. In my student days 
I stopped at the good one, but when | 
came with Carlotta I relied on the 
advice of a traveller and we put up at 
the bad one—that is, we first put up at 
it and then had to put up with it. It 
was the—er—well, no matter now; | 
have it in my notebook. We passed a 
horrible night there. The dinner was 
awful, the service worse, the beds 
something beyond belief, and _ the 
ringing every few minutes of the 
cathedral chimes made sleep impossible 
if nothing else had done so. But 
Carlotta was so patient under it all. 
We spent the night sitting on chairs 
and looking out on an _ air-shaft— 
looking for air. Every few minutes 
the bells seemed to be trying to 
recollect an operatic aria that they had 
only half heard, and then at the 
quarters, I think it was, the big bell 
Carolus would 
universe in sound ’"—that was Carlotta’s 
poetic phrase—and while its sweet, 
resonant tones were sounding we felt 
reconciled to our plight. But it was 
hot and humid, and the hotel was old 
and unsavoury. Altogether it was one 
of the most painful recollections of my 
married life.” 

“Then, of course, you’ll go to the hotel 
you stayed at when you were a student,” 
said Helen in a matter-of-fact tone. 

Mr. Polhemus looked at her in mild 
surprise. “ Why, no, my dear. I 
would not miss refreshing my memory 
of that night for worlds. When I 
think of the saint-like equanimity of 
dear Carlotta I love her more than 
ever. I will, if possible, get the same 
room, and you shall see for yourself 
what Carlotta 

It has been remarked by some judge 
of human nature that women are 
enigmas. Oh, sapient one! They 
are. It was not much that Mr. 
Polhemus had asked. It would be a 
mere recollection next day. As the 
Psalmist has said, joy would come in 
the morning, but Helen forgot the 
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ONCE TOO OFTEN 


Psalmist, forgot what she owed Mr. 
Polhemus and the memory of Carlotta, 
and gave him an angry look that would 
have pierced a pachyderm. 

I was only too glad to bid them 
good-bye when, a minute later, we 
stopped at Antwerp and they left the 
railway carriage. I heard her tell the 
porter the name of the best hotel in 
Antwerp, so, if Mr. Polhemus did spend 
the night on a sanctified chair listening 
to the bells, he did so alone, with 
nothing but the memory of Carlotta 
for a companion. 

My way after that led through 
Holland and I did not expect to see 
any more of the Polhemuses, as they 
were going to Dusseldorf from Antwerp. 
But travellers do not always hold fast 
to their itineraries, and a week later, in 
the Hague, as I stood in front of Paul 
Potter’s Bull, wondering whether my 
judgment was poor or Mr. Potter had 
been too highly praised, I heard a 





familiar voice behind me, that of a 


woman. She said: “Why in the 
world is the man pushed off to one 
side? He looks as if he'd fall out of 
the frame. I think he must have been 
put in as an after-thought, after the bull 
was finished.” 

I could feel her companion wince. 
“Don’t, my dear. You are positively 
sacrilegious. That is the most cele- 
brated cattle picture in the world, and 
Carlot——” 

**Mr. Polhemus, I must remind you 
once for all that J am Mrs. Polhemus 
now, and my opinion is that Troyon 
would have painted that bull and man 
far: better.” 

Let those who will, gloat over Mr. 
Polhemus’ discomfiture. I could not. 
I escaped unseen into the crowd while 
Mr. Polhemus, who had harped once 
too often on the merits of Carlotta, laid 
his harp aside until he should need it 
in a duet. 


He 


Books. 


That hold the deathless and 
divine, 
Ye have but to reveal yourselves, 
And I am yours, as ye are mine! 


() SILENT volumes on my shelves, 


Mere ink and paper though ye be, 
As shells wherein no life appears— 
If hand bat touched and eye but see, 
Then mind meets mind across the 
years. 


Dante and Shakespeare speak once 
more, 
Beethoven sings his soulful strain ; 
And in the unsealed tombs of yore 
Wake all the passion, all the pain. 


They are not dead, these silent ones, 


Nor dumb, but eloquent with light, 


And sparkle like the infinite suns 


Beyond our reach, though in our 
sight. 


Like melodies that once have thrilled, 
And in the memory never die, 

Those calm, majestic voices stilled 
Come echoing from eternity. 
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The 


Montmorenci Election 


By William Henry Drummond 


(Dr. Drummond was born in Ireland, but at the age of ten went to Canada, where his people 


settled at Bord a Plouffe, on the Isle Jésu (near Montreal) 


The inn at Bord a Plouffe was then kept 


by one Le May, and most of the raftsmen on the rafts of square timber coming from the north by way 


of the Ottawa and the Riviere des Prairies tied up there for a drink and chat 
men with rings on their toes and in their ears and knives in their belts— 
From his early impressions of these people Dr Drummond has 
Montmorenci, of the following story, is an election county 


raftsmen : Indians; métis 
these latter seldom used in warfare. 
evolved his two remarkable books of verse 


There were all sorts of 


near Quebec, embracing the famous miracle-working shrine of Ste. Anne de Beaupré. 


ALL! I dunno ’bout tolin’ 
W you dat story, for I don’t 
tink it’s good wan, an’ de 
young man wat’s mak’ dat funny beez- 
nesse, dey’re very bad man, but if I 
don’t tole you, I s’pose you go off mad, 
an’ of course dat’s not pleasant t’ing, 
so hooraw! away she go. 

Dere was beeg ‘lection on county of 
Montmorenci some year ago, an’ crowd 
come on de church door ev’ry Sunday 
morning for learn all *bout how de 
habitant mus’ mak’ hees vote on de las’ 
day, but long before dat, dem feller on 
Kebeck dey want to know if de habi- 
tant on our place was go en bloc for de 
Rouge, dat’s de Laurier man, or for de 
Bleu, dat’s de Toppeur (Tupper) Con- 
servateur. An’ it’s not easy job fin’ 
out, for de habitant he’s poor man, an’ 
don’t lak’ tole ev’rybody jus’ how he 
vote. So affer some talk on de meet- 
ing dat’s call for want to know ’bout 
dem habitant, dere was young feller 
he’s nam’ Ducharme (maudit! he’s bad 
young man) stan’ up on de meeting an’ 
say,—‘‘ Look at me,—here I am, an’ I 
bet you I can go on dat Montmorenci 
—yass, sir, an’ on two t’ree week I’m 
back on Kebeck wit’ all de news ‘bout 
dem habitant on de con-tree, w’at dey 
say, wat dey t’ink, an’ how dey vote— 
an’ if you want tak’ up dat bet, now’s 
your tam’, yass, sir.” Den some de 
wise ole man was on de meeting, get 
up an’ say, ‘‘ Young feller, we get 
plaintee experience on dat beez-nesse 
for many year, an’ we know dis—when 
de stranger go roun’ ’mong de habitant 
an’ say he’s Laurier, de habitant say, 
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Dat’s me too,’ an’ w’en he say, ‘ I’m for 
de Bleu,’ de habitant says he’s Bleu 
also—oh, yass, de peop’ on de con-tree 
was very polite, tak’ off de hat an’ so 
on, an’ alway say ‘ oui, oui, non, non,’ 
jus’ sam’ lak’ de stranger man, an’ you 
t’ink dey’re all right, but wait till she 
come ‘lection day. Oho! dat’s diffren’ 
ting. So, young man, wat you goin’ 
to do fin’ out how de cat jump on de 
fence ?” 

An’ de young man say, “ Very quick 
I tole you how de cat jump on de 
fence. But dere’s no use goin’ dere 
wit new spring suit, lak’ man from 
Unite’ State—I feex up lak’ de beggar- 
man on church door roun’ de cornerre 
—I get w’at you call de crutch too, 
wit’ de rheumateez an’ some bad cole 
on de jung, den I will travel for ma 
healt’ on Montmorenci—after dat you 
will see me on de meeting speciale 
extraordinaire, wit’ full report on de 
politique of Montmorenci—dat’s wa’t | 
do, an’ ma frien’, Alphonse Beau- 
chemin, was study law sam’ place wit’ 
me, he will come too, an’ we will be 
de firse prize beggar-man double team 
on de con-tree.” 

So all de wise ole man say, “ Dat’s 
purty smart t’ing, we never t’ink of 
dat, you’re goin’ to be great lawyer, 
sure.” 

Wall! off dey go, dem bad young 
man along de road, an’ bimeby pass on 
de county of Montmorenci. If dere’s 
wan place on Canadaw w’ere de poor 
hungry man stan’ good chance for 
somet’ing to eat, dat’s were I leev’, on 
Montmorenci, an well dem young feller 
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THE MONTMORENCI ELECTION 


know dat. So w’en dey see nice house 
of riche habitant on de roadside an’ its 
‘bout tam for milk de cow on de even- 
ing, Ducharme say, “ Alphonse, I go 
dere firse, me, an’*you can sit on de 
fence leetle wile for geev’ me chance 
get all right wit’ de ole man, den bimeby 
you can pass on de sam’ place, an’ we 
will have good talk ’bout de ’lection.” 
“All right,” so Ducharme he come 
along, can hardly walk at all, an’ rap 
on de door wit’ his stick. ‘“‘ Hello, 
who’s dere?” ‘It’s me, poor man 
from Riviere du Loup, been sick all 
winter on de hos-pee-tal Kebeck, an’ 
doctor say he can’t cure me no more, 
so out I go. Mebbe you got leetle 
somet’ing for eat an’ place on de barn 
for sleep to-night an’ I pray for you all 
I can, garantie.” An de habitant say, 
‘““Come in, come in,” an’ tole hees wife 
bring some black bread, sirop d’erable 
(maple syrup) new milk an’ fresh onion 
(dat’s good for bad cole on de lung) an’ 
hooraw ! it’s bully tam for dat maudit 
Ducharme! Den affer wile, bimeby, 
dere’s ’noder rap on de door an’ in come 
Alphonse l'autre maudit cochon! an’ de 
ole habitant say, ‘“ W’at’s dat? some 
more beggar man from 
Loup?” An’ down he sit lak hees 
frien’ Ducharme an’ have de good tam 
also, an’ bote dem feller eat an’ talk, 
an’ smoke, lak’ dey never meet before, 
an’ purty soon Ducharme begin to sing 
an’ de ole habitant an’ hees wife 
Azilda, dey sit there lak two fool, an’ 
laugh and cry an’ hol’ each oder’s han’ 
jus’ the sam’ as w’en dey’re boy an’ 
girl togeder. Oh dat Ducharme he 
have no heart at all, he mak’ de good 
lawyer sure. Wall! by de tam de 
lamp’s lit, ev’ryt’ing ’s goin’ firse class, 
an’ mebbe ten twelve de neighbour 
come in for hear de story, an’ lissen de 
song, an’ affer wile Ducharme com- 
mence talk de politique wit’ Alphonse. 
—Oho! dat’s w’en de fun begin. 
Ducharme he say, ‘“ Toppeur was de 
mos’ bes’ man for de con-tree, cos’ w’y, 
he wear de ole bleu over-coat of John 





Riviere du - 
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A. MacDonal,” an’ Alphonse he say, 
‘*Non, non, Laurier was de mos’ bes’ 
man, he’s Canayen comme nous autres ; 
(like ourselves) ’sides dat, he tak’ de 
job run de gouvernment for tousan’ 
dollar a year. So w’at you t’ink of 
dat?” 

An, Ducharme, ‘‘ W’at I t’ink of dat ? 
I tole you purty quick. Dat’s true, 
Toppeur, he ax twelve honder dollar, 
but he only kip ’tousan’ dollar hese’f, 
an’ pay de res’ on hees boy, so you get 
two smart men work hard for twelve 
honder dollar, an’ I t’ink dat’s better 
trade dan tousan’ dollar only wan man. 
Sides dat, all de pries’ an’ de wise old 
habitant, dey vote for Toppeur an’ hees 
boy, an’ I t’ink dey ought to know 
somet’ing "bout de bes’ kin’ of politique 
for de con-tree.”’ But dat’s good 
chance for Alphonse, an’ he say, “I 
don’t care—w’en I was habitant mese’f 
on Chateaugay, I mak’ wan mistake on 
de farm, an’ dat’s de reason I’m poor 
man an walk de road to-day, an’ glad 
for sleep on de barn to-night. I don’t 
kip not’ing but de ole blood on ma 
place—never no new blood on de live 
stock—lI see it now, but she’s too late, 
so I say dis: w’at’s bad for de farm is 
bad for Canadaw—an’ wi’at’s good for 
de farm is good for Canadaw. So if 
you excuse me, I say we mus’ have new 
blood on de Government, an’ Laurier 
arrange for all dat, an’ only t'ing 
I’m sorry for now, I got no vote—me 
—an’ can’t mak’ de cross for de new 
blood.” 

Mon Dieu! dat’s mak’ Ducharme 
mad, an’ he say, “* We'll tak’ de vote 
on dis house, dat’s bes’ way.” So 
some vote rouge for Laurier, an’ some 
vote bleu for Toppeur an’ hee’s boy, but 
Laurier he have de Majorité on dat 
place. Ducharme purten’ he’s very 
sorry, but he say, ‘‘ We’re all good frien’ 
togeder, an’ dere’s no use mak’ de row,” 
so he sing de leetle song some more, 
an’ ev’rybody go home on hees bed 
moche please wit’ de beggar-man. 
Wall, sir! two week dey work lak dat, 








THE IDLER 


an’ all de news dey hear down she go 
on de book ; but bes’ place on de whole 
con-tree, an’ dat’s w’at 1 don’t lak talk 
‘bout, is Ste. Anne de Beaupré were 
dere’s beeg crowd come on de church 
for get cure ev’ryt’ing. Dat’s w’en 
dey’re busy, dem bad young man! 
Walk roun’, sing outside hotel, get 
plaintee monee, hear all ‘bout how de 
peop’ was goin’ vote on de ‘lection— 
an’ mak’ frien’ wit’ ev’rybody. So wan 
night Ducharme he say, “‘ Alphonse, I 
t’ink we get all de news we want, an’ 
if I don’t come off dat crutch purty 
soon, I can’t walk at all. To-morrow 
morning I see good chance get away 
from dem ole stick, an’ den hooraw for 
Kebeck.” ‘‘How you do dat?” 
Alphonse is ax, “‘ ev’ry wan know you’re 
lame man an’ if you’re lame man to- 
day, an’ jump roun’ lak’ spring lamb 
get los’ on de bush to-morrow look out 
for row on de camp sure, beeg row 
too.” ‘* Wall! wall! Alphonse, I al- 
way s’pose you’re smart boy an’ mak’ 
de® good lawyer, but now I see you're 
sapree fou. You watch me on de morn- 
ing dat’s all.” So very nex’ day w’at 
you t’ink he do, dat cochon Ducharme ? 
He pass wit’ de grande procession right 
on de church—yass, sir, an’ affer leetle 
wile w’en it’s come good chance, he 
holler out, ‘‘ I’m cure, I’m cure.” So 
of course all hees frien’ come quick, 
an’ feel heem here, an’ feel heem dere, 
an’ feel heem all de place, an’ sure 
enough Ducharme he stan’ up straight 
lak’ sojer man we’n he’s off for de war 
—* Hooraw ! .tak heem out on de fresh 
air.” “‘ No, sir-ee! you don’t tak’ me 
fresh air, not before I lef’ behin’ dis 
poor ole crutch was carry me so long.” 
An’ down he t’row hees crutch on the 
floor. Wall, sir! affer dis you can bet 
Ducharme he’s de most _ populaire 
young man on Montmorenci, don’t 


care he never sing an’ tole de story no 
more—an’ dere was two tree peop’, 
smart man too, want to run heem for 
de politique, but no use, he’s boun’ for 
go on hees place near Riviere du Loup, 
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an’ work on de farm, now he’s cure on 
de lame leg, de bad lung an’ de rheu- 
mateez. Wat’s happen affer dat ? Jus’ 
wait a minute—Ducharme w’en he’s 
ready start for Kebeck, say to hees 
frien’—*“ Alphonse, it’s funny t’ing how 
I’m homesick for dat ole crutch I t’row 
away on de church, an’ I mus’ get it 
back before I lef’ de place, sides dat, | 
want to show it on ma Kebeck frien’, 
or dey won't believe me.’”’ Alphonse 
say, “‘ You tole me yesterday I’m sapree 
fou, now I tole you to-day you're de 
begees’ fool I never see—dat’s not your 
crutch now—soon as you work de cure, 
dat crutch belong on de church, an’ if 
you mak’ troub’ ’bout leetle t’ing not 
wort’ ten cent, look out for some more 
row on de camp.” But. Ducharme 
got de beeg swell head, an’ won't 
lissen no advice, so nex’ night w’en 
de moon’s behin’ de cloud, w’at you 
tink he do, dat wicked feller? He 
wait till de bedeau what you call de 
sexton, go sleep on de porch: den he 
sneak roun’, open some winder, pass 
inside on de church, w’ere purty soon 
he fin’ hees ole crutch, an’ back he 
came on de winder once more—but 
I’m glad I arrive on dis part of de 
story, for dat’s de tam de moon com- 
mence for shine, an’ all de beeg dog, 
an’ leetle dog too, start off to bark, de 
bedeau on de porch wake up, an’ dere’s 
dat maudit Ducharme ready for jump 
off de winder wit’ hees crutch was look 
lak’ gun for kill somebody, an’ w’en he 
see dat de bedeau began for holler an’ 
yell, ‘“‘ Police-man, fire-man, ev’rybody 
come quick, don’t wait.” So of course 
Ducharme get ketch right off, an’ very 
nex’ morning de judge place heem on 
de jail for six mont’ cos he steal hees 
own crutch off de church. Yass sir, 
an’ it’s good t’ing too, bad man lak 
dat, and dat’s how dem politique feller 
on Kebeck know all ’bout de vote on 
de con-tree, but affer dat, an’ ’specially 
near ‘lection tam, de poor beggar-man 
don’t have such good tam on Mont- 
morenci. No, sir! 








